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Week Ending Friday, April 11, 1997 


The President’s Radio Address 
April 5, 1997 


Good morning. I want to talk with you 
today about how we can make this glorious 
spring a season of service all across America. 
As I have said many times, the era of big 
Government may be over, but the era of big 
challenges for our Nation is surely not. Citi- 
zen service is the main way we recognize that 
we are responsible for one another. It is the 
very American idea that we meet our chal- 
lenges not through heavyhanded Govern- 
ment or as isolated individuals but as mem- 
bers of a true community, with all of us work- 
ing together. 

On April 27th through 29th, at Independ- 
ence Hall in Philadelphia, we will be conven- 
ing an historic President's Summit on Serv- 
ice. I will be joined by President Bush, Gen- 
eral Colin Powell, by every living former 
President or his representative, by other 
prominent Americans, including former 
HUD Secretary Henry Cisneros and Lynda 
Robb. Every person, business, or organiza- 
tion represented at the summit will have al- 
ready committed to take specific steps to 
help to serve our children and to rebuild our 
communities. Our mission is nothing less 
than to spark a renewed national sense of 
obligation, a new sense of duty, a new season 
of service. 

I hope that many activities in the weeks 
leading up to this wonderful event will make 
all Americans think about the duty all of us 
owe to one another. Citizen service can take 
many shapes. It can mean volunteering 
nights or on weekends in a religious group 
or neighborhood association or devoting full 
years of your life to service like those the 
Peace Corps or the Jesuit Volunteer Corps 
members do. 

Over the past 4 years, we have worked to 
harness this citizen energy in so many ways. 
I am especially proud of AmeriCorps, the na- 
tional service program I proposed when I ran 


for President, that we launched the very next 
year. Since its creation, 50,000 young people 
have earned college tuition by serving their 
communities, with the basic bargain of get- 
ting the opportunity to go to college in return 
for giving something back to their friends and 
neighbors. 

The success of AmeriCorps shows that 
service can help to meet our most pressing 
social needs, from renewing our cities to pro- 
tecting our environment, to immunizing poor 
children, to giving them mentors and some- 
one to look up to. And that service often 
leads to more service; a typical AmeriCorps 
member trains or recruits a dozen or more 
community volunteers. 

To focus the American people on the im- 
portance of this summit and the urgency of 
service, I'll issue a proclamation designating 
the week of April 13th through 19th as Na- 
tional Service Week in America. During that 
week, over a million young people will par- 
ticipate in 3,000 events across our Nation, 
cleaning up neighborhoods and working with 
children. 

I've asked the thousands of AmeriCorps 
alumni and returned Peace Corps volunteers 
to participate as well, reaching out to youth 
in their communities, speaking in schools, re- 
cruiting volunteers, and teaching a new gen- 
eration about the power of service. I’m very 
pleased that some of them have joined our 
Peace Corps Director, Mark Gearan, here 
with me today. 

I hope that they will teach that citizen serv- 
ice cannot be a pursuit for just a week or 
a month, that the ethic of service must extend 
throughout a lifetime. No one is too young 
to serve. As a recent study by Brandeis Uni- 
versity shows, when you begin to serve at a 
young age, schoolwork improves, and there 
is a good chance you will continue to serve 
in the years to come. It’s a good habit that’s 
hard to break. And no one is too old to serve, 
either. But we must find even more ways to 
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encourage our young people to begin to 
serve. 

I’m joined here today by some young men 
and women from Maryland, along with that 
State’s Lieutenant Governor, Kathleen Ken- 
nedy Townsend, who has been a leader in 
making Maryland the first State in our Na- 
tion to require that every student perform 
some service as a condition of high school 
graduation. One of the students meeting with 
me gathered food and clothing for the needy; 
another, dyslexic herself, taught disabled stu- 
dents; another tutors young children at a 
Head Start center. 

Today I challenge schools and commu- 
nities in every State to make service a part 
of the curriculum in high school and even 
in middle school. There are many creative 
ways to do this, including giving students 
credit, making service part of the curriculum, 
putting service on a student’s transcript or 
even requiring it, as Maryland does. This 
week, the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals agreed to introduce service 
learning to more than 2 million students, and 
I hope they'll work to find even more creative 
ways to involve service. States and schools, 
of course, should be free to decide this for 
themselves. But every young American 
should be taught the joy and duty of serving 
and should learn it at the moment when it 
will have the most enduring impact on the 
rest of their lives. 

Two weeks ago, applications went out to 
high school principals all around our Nation, 
inviting them to select a student in that 
school who has performed outstanding serv- 
ice, thereby making them eligible for a 
$1,000 scholarship. Under this new initiative, 
which we launched last year, our National 
Government will put up $500 for each stu- 
dent if it is matched by local communities. 
Already, a host of civic organizations, includ- 
ing the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Moose 
International, the Lions Clubs, the U.S. Jay- 
cees, have accepted our challenge to work 
with their local chapters to provide matching 
funds for these scholarships. And public serv- 
ants from agencies like the Agriculture De- 
partment will continue to work as partners 
with these schools, sending volunteers to 
work with teachers and acting as mentors to 
the students. 
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I hope all of you will join in the spirit of 
the Presidents’ Summit on Service, and take 
part in the National Week of Service begin- 
ning April 13th. Service is in our deepest na- 
tional tradition. Millions of young Americans 
in my generation were inspired by the call 
to service, issued so often from this very of- 
fice, by President Kennedy. Now it is up to 
all of us to take up President Kennedy’s chal- 
lenges, remembering, as he said, that every 
person can make a difference, and every per- 
son must try. 

Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Lynda Robb, wife of Senator 
Charles S. Robb. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With Prime Minister 
Binyamin Netanyahu of Israel 
April 7, 1997 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, how dangerous is the 
standoff between Israel and the Palestinians? 

The President. Well, | think it’s very im- 
portant to get this peace process back on 
track. The Prime Minister is coming here at 
a very good time. As you know, he saw King 
Hussein the other day; I did, too. And I want 
to have this chance to spend an hour with 
him to discuss what we can do to get it going 
again. 

Q. Mr. President, will you be amenable 
to hosting a peace conference at Camp 
David, as the Prime Minister has suggested? 

The President. Well, | think it’s important 
not to jump the gun on that. The first thing 
we have to do is get the process going again. 
There is a preexisting process. There are a 
whole lot of agreements. And the Prime Min- 
ister has got some ideas about what we can 
do to get the substance working. 

Obviously, I’ve been heavily involved in 
this from the day I became President. I con- 
tinue to be heavily involved, and I wouldn't 
rule out any reasonable opportunity for me 
to make a positive contribution. But we have 
to have the conditions and the understand- 
ings necessary to go forward. That’s the most 
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important thing, is to get the thing going 
again. 

Q. Mr. President, are the Palestinians enti- 
tled to a concession in order to make a state- 
ment against terrorism, the kind of zero-tol- 
erance statement you want? Does Israel have 
to trade something for that, or is that just 
an obligation under the Oslo agreement? 

The President. | think under the Oslo 
agreement and under any sense of human 
rights and human decency, we ought to have 
zero tolerance for terrorism. 

Q. Mr. Prime Minister, how was your visit 
with King Hussein? 

Prime Minister Netanyahu. It was very 
good. I wanted very much to see him. He 
had paid a visit to Israel under very difficult 
times and, I think, expressed his humanity 
and his concern for peace, and I wanted to 
come there. And I wanted very much to 
come here as well. It’s always, for me, a 
pleasure to meet President Clinton. He is the 
world leader, who is also taking tremendous 
efforts and tremendous pains to assist us in 
the quest for peace with security. I think both 
of us see eye to eye on the need to fight 
terrorism, and we'll explore these and other 
subjects, I’m sure. 

Q. Mr. President, you've said that your 
role is to support Israel as it takes risks for 
peace. Has the time come to exert more in- 
fluence or pressure, as some would say, to 
get certain concessions from Israel? 

The President. 1 think the important 
thing is to create the environment in which 
the steps can be taken which will make peace 
possible. And one precondition of that, obvi- 
ously, is the absence of terrorism; the other 
is the presence of a certain confidence on 
the part of both sides that peace is possible. 
And I think that I will do whatever I think 
is most appropriate to achieve that. But you 
all need to let us go to work here and try 
to get something done. 


Q. Thank you. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 


Q. The Prime Minister said this morning 
that Israel will not pay with concessions for 
the right of not being terrorized. Just how 
badly concessions and gestures are needed 
now, or maybe the best one is a unity govern- 
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ment in Israel to ignite and restart the peace 
process again? 

The President. Well, of course, the form 
of government in Israel is for the people of 
Israel to determine and, in this case, for the 
leaders of Israel to determine, not for me. 

I agree that freedom from terrorism is 
something which no one should have to pur- 
chase. I think it should be—it’s a pre- 
condition; we have to have a secure environ- 
ment and terrorism is wrong. Having said 
that, I think then the question is, how do 
we actually have an honorable negotiating 
process which will lead to a peace that the 
parties can fully and, indeed, wholeheartedly 
embrace? And that will require constructive 
steps. That’s what we want to talk about 
today. 

But it shouldn’t be ever seen as a bargain 
to be free from terrorism. No one should 
have to bargain to be free from terrorism. 
But we do need to continue the peace proc- 
ess in an honorable way that will bring it to 
an honorable conclusion. 

Q. Mr. President, what would be your po- 
sition on the idea of having some sort of a 
Camp Clinton for the Middle East? 

The President. Well, 1 think the impor- 
tant thing, if I might, is to get the process 
going again and to have some idea in the 
minds of all of us who are part of it, about 
where we're going, an agreed-upon destina- 
tion, and then to reestablish the confidence 
necessary for the parties to go forward. I 
think it’s premature for us to commit to that 
until we can get this thing back on track 
again. 

I've been very active in this from the day 
I became President and deeply, personally 
committed to it and will remain so. So I 
wouldn’t rule out anything. But I think it’s 
important that we not put form over sub- 
stance here. We need to know where we're 
going, and that’s—I need to talk to the Prime 
Minister about that. 

Q. Mr. President, are you going to ask the 
Prime Minister to stop or to freeze the build- 
ing in Har Homa near Jerusalem? 

The President. I'm going to have a con- 
versation with the Prime Minister, if I can 
end the press conference. That’s what I want 
to do. 
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NoTE: The exchange began at 12:05 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
the President referred to King Hussein I of Jor- 
dan. A tape was not available for verification of 
the content of this exchange. 


Remarks Announcing Sandra L. 
Thurman as Director of the 
Office of National AIDS Policy 
and an Exchange With Reporters 
April 7, 1997 


The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you. Please be seated. Thank you, Mr. 
Vice President. I'd like to join the Vice Presi- 
dent in thanking Eric Goosby for his work 
as the Acting Director of the Office. And 
thank you very much, Patsy Fleming, for the 
fine job that you've done. We miss you. 
Thank you, Scott Hitt and all the members 
of the council, for the good work that you 
have been doing. And thank you, especially, 
for the meeting we had together not so very 
long ago, and the candor and passion of your 
recommendations. 

America has not beaten AIDS yet, but we 
are getting closer, and we remain committed 
to the fight and to winning it. More than 
ever, we need a strong advocate for people 
with AIDS, and of course that’s why we're 
here today. Let me begin by reiterating our 
goal: We want to find a vaccine against the 
AIDS virus and a cure for those who have 
the HIV infection. They have eluded re- 
searchers so far, but we are committed. The 
work goes on, and it will go on until we are 
successful. Until that day comes when HIV 
and AIDS no longer threaten our people, we 
must continue to do all we can to hit the 
epidemic hard with a coordinated effort of 
research, treatment, and prevention. 

When I took office, I established the Of- 
fice of National AIDS Policy because Amer- 
ica had been turning its head away from the 
problem. Many Americans had not come to 
grips with HIV and AIDS and their con- 
sequences. Now we're learning AIDS strikes 
in the best of families, and from this disease, 
no community has immunity, gay or straight, 
black or white, male or female, old or young. 
Anyone can get AIDS, and if we’re going to 
win this fight, we must begin with the accept- 
ance of that fact 
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It was clear 4 years ago, as it is now, that 
it is only with an aggressive campaign against 
AIDS that we will win the battle. That is what 
we have begun. In the first 4 years, we in- 
creased overall spending by about 60 per- 
cent. In FY 1997 alone, $167 million will go 
to State AIDS drug assistance programs 
which provide access to medication, includ- 
ing protease inhibitors for low-income indi- 
viduals with HIV who don’t have prescription 
drug coverage. 

We speeded the time needed to approve 
drugs to treat AIDS, leading to the approval 
of 8 new AIDS drugs and 19 for AIDS-relat- 
ed conditions. This has allowed many people 
simply to go on with their lives, to live with 
this disease not worry free but not in despair 
either. 

We should all take heart that for the first 
time there has been a marked decrease in 
deaths among people with AIDS. With new 
treatment therapies, we hope to see even 
greater life expectancy. And with education 
and prevention, the number of estimated 
new HIV infections has slowed dramatically. 

In our war against AIDS, the Office of Na- 
tional AIDS Policy plays an important role. 
The Office is charged with coordinating all 
our Federal policy and programs regarding 
AIDS. It also builds our partnerships with 
other levels of government and with private- 
sector communities and organizations. Our 
Office is charged with keeping us on track 
in treatment and in education and to keep 
our focus on research for ways to prevent 
and cure this disease. An AIDS vaccine could 
save millions of lives around the world. And 
we must help those who are already infected. 
Make no mistake, a cure has been and always 
will be our very first priority. 

The Director of this Office must be an in- 
dividual with a clear understanding of AIDS 
as a disease and as a social issue in America, 
someone who knows the scientific front as 
well as the human center of AIDS, someone 
who knows how to fight to cut through red- 
tape to get the job done. 

I have found that person in the woman 
I nominate today to fill this office, Sandy 
Thurman. She is no stranger to those who 
know this issue. She’s a member of our advi- 
sory council on HIV and AIDS. She’s worked 
on the frontlines in the AIDS epidemic for 
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more than a decade. She’s been an advocate 
and a catalyst at the State, local, and national 
levels. She transformed AID Atlanta, the old- 
est and largest AIDS service organization in 
the South, into one of the most successful 
projects of its kind anywhere in the country. 
As executive director from 1988 to 1993, she 
tripled its size, beefed up its budget, and 


made it a direct-service agency with a staff 


of 90 workers and 1,000 volunteers. 

Her experience in running a large commu- 
nity-based organization makes her especially 
well equipped to build the partnerships we 
need throughout our country, for beating the 
AIDS epidemic will take this kind of team- 
work everywhere. I am pleased that she has 
agreed to serve as the Director of the Office 
of National AIDS Policy. I've worked with 
her, and I can attest, she tells it like it is. 
She speaks the truth unvarnished. She won't 
hold back in this office. [Laughter] She is 
passionate. She is committed. She is difficult 
to say no to. [Laughter] And I have already 


assured her that she will have the support 


and the resources she will need, including 
my personal support, to succeed in this all- 
important task. My door is open to her. 

And now I’d like for us to all hear what 
she has to say. 

Sandy Thurman. 


[At this point, Ms. Thurman thanked the 
President and made brief remarks. | 


The President. Thank you very much. 

Q. Mr. President, how do you see this czar 
being different from your two previous czars? 
What would you like to see changed? And 
have you given up on the so- called Manhat- 
tan-style project that you promised in 92? 

The President. Well, first of all, I think 
if you look at—let me answer the second 
question, first. If I had told you in 1993, in 
January, when I was inaugurated, that we 
would have 8 new AIDS drugs, 19 new drugs 
for AIDS-related conditions, that the num- 
ber of AIDS related deaths would be going 
down, and that the quality and length of life 
expectancy would expand as much as it had, 
you would think that we had put a pretty 
good amount of effort in here with a 60 per- 
cent increase in our investment. 

So I think we’re moving forward. What I 
would like to see is to rely on the President’s 
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Advisory Council and the AIDS Office even 
more heavily to mobilize even more people 
to have support for the work we’re doing in 
research to find a cure and also to do more 
at the grassroots level and to tie the efforts 
at the community level to what we're trying 
to do nationally. ‘And I think that Sandy will 
do a very good job of that because of her 
personal experience in Atlanta. 
Q. Mr. President, when you read 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, do you think you've 
made any progress, sir, in your meeting with 
Prime Minister Netanyahu? Do you think 
that you’ve been able to move the peace 
process closer to being back on track, as you 
put it earlier? 

The President. Well, we had quite a long 
meeting, as you know. What are we, an hour 
late staring here? [Laughter] And I apologize 
to you for that, but it was necessary that we 
continue the meeting. It was a long and very 
thorough meeting. Now it’s important for us 
to visit with the Palestinians, and we'll try 
to get this thing up and going again. 

But you know how these things are—it’s— 
I need to say not too much about it and work 
very hard on it. And that’s what I’m going 
to do. I’m going to do my best to get it back 
on track. 

Q. But Mr. President, Mr. President, did 
anything—part of the Palestinian frustration 
is that the Prime Minister says he wants to 
speed up final status talks. His position, ac- 
cording to them, appears to be final. I was 
wondering if you saw any change in that posi- 
tion? 

The President. Well, 1’m—again, I think 
the problem is the more I comment, the 
more I undermine the chances of success. 
We had a very specific, frank, candid, and 
long talk. And now we're going to talk to the 
Palestinians and see whether there is some- 
thing we can do to get this thing going again. 
And we'll do our very best, and I'll do my 
best. That’s all I think I should say right now. 

Q. Thank you. 

The President. Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:25 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Patricia Fleming, former Di- 
rector, Office of National AIDS Policy, and H. 
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Scott Hitt, Chairman, Presidential Advisory Coun- 
cil on HIV/AIDS. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
Documentation on the Conventional 
Armed Forces in Europe Treaty 
April 7, 1997 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate, the Document Agreed 
Among the States Parties to the Treaty on 
Conventional Armed Forces in Europe 
(CFE) of November 19, 1990, which was 
adopted at Vienna on May 31, 1996 (“the 
Flank Document”). The Flank Document is 
Annex A of the Final Document of the first 
CFE Review Conference. 

I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Department of 
State on the Flank Document, together with 
a section-by-section analysis of the Flank 
Document and three documents associated 
with it that are relevant to the Senate’s con- 
sideration: the Understanding on Details of 
the Flank Document of 31 May 1996 in 
Order to Facilitate its Implementation; the 
Exchange of Letters between the U.S. Chief 
Delegate to the CFE Joint Consultative 
Group and the Head of the Delegation of 
the Russian Federation to the Joint Consult- 
ative Group, dated 25 July 1996; and, the 
Extension of Provisional Application of the 
Document until May 15, 1997. I take this 
step as a matter of accommodation to the 
desires of the Senate and without prejudice 
to the allocation of rights and duties under 
the Constitution. 

In transmitting the original CFE Treaty to 
the Senate in 1991, President Bush said that 
the CFE Treaty was “the most ambitious 
arms control agreement ever concluded.” 
This landmark treaty has been a source of 
stability, predictability, and confidence dur- 
ing a period of historic change in Europe. 
In the years since the CFE Treaty was 
signed, the Soviet Union has dissolved, the 
Warsaw Pact has disappeared, and the North 
Atlantic Alliance has been transformed. The 
treaty has not been unaffected by these 
changes—for example, there are 30 CFE 
States Parties now, not 22—but the dedica- 
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tion of all Treaty partners to achieving its full 
promise is undiminished. 

The CFE Treaty has resulted in the veri- 
fied reduction of more than 50,000 pieces 
of heavy military equipment, including tanks, 
armored combat vehicles, artillery pieces, 
combat aircraft, and attack helicopters. By 
the end of 1996, CFE states had accepted 
and conducted more than 2,700 intrusive, 
on-site inspections. Contacts between the 
military organizations charged with imple- 
menting CFE are cooperative and extensive. 
The CFE Treaty has helped to transform a 
world of two armed camps into a Europe 
where dividing lines no longer hold. 

The Flank Document is part of that proc- 
ess. It is the culmination of over 2 years of 
negotiations and months of intensive discus- 
sions with the Russian Federation, Ukraine, 
our NATO Allies, and our other CFE Treaty 
partners. The Flank Document resolves in 
a cooperative way the most difficult problem 
that arose during the Treaty’s first 5 years 
of implementation: Russian and Ukrainian 
concerns about the impact of the Treaty’s 
equipment limits in the flank zone on their 
security and military flexibility. The other 
Treaty states—including all NATO Allies— 
agreed that some of those concerns were rea- 
sonable and ought to be addressed. 

The Flank Document is the result of a 
painstaking multilateral diplomatic effort that 
had as its main goal the preservation of the 
integrity of the CFE Treaty and achievement 
of the goals of its mandate. It is a crucial 
step in adaptation of the CFE Treaty to the 
dramatic political changes that have occurred 
in Europe since the Treaty was signed. The 
Flank Document confirms the importance of 
subregional constraints on heavy military 
equipment. More specifically, it revalidates 
the idea, unique to CFE, of limits on the 
amount of equipment particular nations in 
the Treaty area can locate on certain portions 
of their own national territory. Timely entry 
into force of the Flank Document will ensure 
that these key principles are not a matter of 
debate in the negotiations we have just begun 
in Vienna to adapt the CFE Treaty to new 
political realities, including the prospect of 
an enlarged NATO. 

I believe that entry into force of the CFE 
Flank Document is in the best interests of 
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the United States and will contribute to our 
broader efforts to establish a new European 
security order based on cooperation and 
shared goals. By maintaining the integrity of 
the CFE flank regime, we take a key step 
toward our goal of ensuring that the CFE 
Treaty continues to play a key role in enhanc- 
ing military stability into the 21st century. 
Therefore, I urge the Senate to give early 
and favorable consideration to the Flank 
Document and to give advice and consent 
prior to May 15, 1997. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
April 7, 1997. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the International 
Grains Agreement, 1995 

April 7, 1997 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Grains Trade Convention 
and Food Aid Convention constituting the 
International Grains Agreement, 1995, open 
for signature at the United Nations Head- 
quarters, New York, from May 1 through 
June 30, 1995. The Conventions were signed 
by the United States on June 26, 1995. I 
transmit also for the information of the Sen- 
ate, the report of the Department of State 
with respect to the Conventions. 

The Grains Trade Convention, 1995, re- 
places the Wheat Trade Convention, 1986, 
and maintains the framework for inter- 
national cooperation in grains trade matters. 
It also continues the existence of the Inter- 
national Grains Council. 

The Food Aid Convention, 1995, replaces 
the Food Aid Convention, 1986, and renews 
commitments of donor member states to pro- 
vide minimum annual quantities of food aid 
to developing countries. 

The International Grains Council and the 
Food Aid Committee granted the United 
States (and other countries) a 1-year exten- 
sion of time in which to deposit its instru- 
ments of ratification, and have permitted the 
United States in the meantime to continue 
to participate in the organizations. 
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It is my hope that the Senate will give 
prompt and favorable consideration to the 
two Conventions, and give its advice and con- 
sent to ratification so that ratification by the 
United States can be effected and instru- 
ments of ratification deposited at the earliest 
possible date. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
April 7, 1997. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives on Supplemental 
Funding for the Federnl Election 
Commission 


April 7, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: 

I ask the Congress to consider the en- 
closed requests for an FY 1997 supplemental 
and an FY 1998 budget amendment for the 
Federal Election Commission (FEC). 

The FEC is charged with guarding the in- 
tegrity of our election process. I have sought 
to strengthen this important agency; its budg- 
et has increased from $21 million per year 
in 1993 to $28 million per year i But 
the agency plainly lacks the resources it 
needs to keep pace with the rapidly rising 
volume of campaign spending and electoral 
activities. In fact, over the past 2 years, the 
Congress has appropriated for the FEC sub- 
stantially less than I requested. 


Today, commissioners of both parties have 
testified that the FEC is overworked, under- 
funded, and unable to address the many is- 
sues raised in recent elections. Campaign 
spending by candidates, soft money expendi- 
tures by parties, independent expenditures, 
and issue advocacy expenditures have ex- 
ploded. As part of a bipartisan effort to re- 
store the public trust in the way we finance 
elections to the Congress and the Presidency, 
I urge you to provide these additional funds 
for the FEC. 


In addition, I urge the Congress to enact 
legislation that would strengthen the FEC as 
part of comprehensive campaign finance re- 
form. The bipartisan campaign finance re- 
form legislation introduced by Representa- 
tives Chris Shays and Marty Meehan and 
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Senators John McCain and Russell Feingold 
includes several critical steps to strengthen 
the FEC, strengthening the agency’s ability 
to stop improper practices and allowing ran- 
dom audits of campaigns. 

The details of my budget requests are set 
forth in the enclosed letter from the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget. 
I concur with his comments and observa- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this letter. 


Executive Order 13041—Further 
Amendment to Executive Order 
13010, as Amended 


April 3, 1997 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, and in order to add 
the Assistant to the President for Economic 
Policy and the Assistant to the President and 
Director, Office of Science and Technology 
Policy to the Principals Committee of the 
President’s Commission on Critical Infra- 
structure Protection (“Commission”) and to 
extend the life of the Commission for an ad- 
ditional 90 days, it is hereby ordered that Ex- 
ecutive Order 13010, as amended, is further 
amended by adding (1) “(xii) Assistant to the 
President for Economic Policy and Director 
of the National Economic Council; and (xiii) 
Assistant to the President and Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology Policy.” to 
section 2 of that order and (2) “and 90 days” 
after “1 year” in section 6(f) of that order. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
April 3, 1997. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:11 a.m., April 7, 1997] 


NOTE: This Executive order was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on April 8, and it 
was published in the Federal Register on April 
8. 





Remarks Welcoming Prime Minister 
Jean Chretien of Canada 


April 8, 1997 


Prime Minister and Mrs. Chretien, mem- 
bers of the Canadian delegation, distin- 
guished guests, it is a great honor and per- 
sonal pleasure for me to welcome to Wash- 
ington the Prime Minister of Canada, Jean 
Chretien, leader of a land of great beauty 
and bounty and a great and good people. 

When Hillary and I visited Ottawa in 1995, 
the Prime Minister and the Canadian people 
made us feel as if we were family. The per- 
sonal working relationship I have established 
with the Prime Minister for nearly 4 years 
now has made us good friends. 

Today we celebrate one of history's most 
remarkable partnerships, for if nature has 
made us neighbors, we are friends and allies 
by choice. The close cooperation between 
our two nations should be a model for the 
world in the 21st century. Every day, 250,000 
people and nearly $1 billion in trade cross 
our border. From the snowy Yukon to the 
shores of eastern Maine, our border does not 
divide our people; it joins us as partners and 
friends, with more and better jobs, cleaner 
air and water, the comforting knowledge that 
our freedom is jointly guarded and defended. 
Together we are working to shape the force 
of change to serve our region and our world, 
expanding trade throughout the Americas, 
exploring the mysteries of space, speaking 
out for freedom, and standing up for peace 
from Bosnia to Haiti. 

In a world where suffering too often re- 
sults because people cannot live with others 
different from themselves, Canada’s compas- 
sionate, tolerant society inspires us all with 
hope. 

A Canadian Ambassador to Washington 
once said that summits between our nations 
are a time to set the beacon jointly. Under 
your wise leadership, Mr. Prime Minister, re- 
lations between the United States and Can- 
ada have never been closer or more construc- 
tive. As we stand on the threshold of a new 
millennium, let us raise our beacon high. Let 
us build a future of peace and prosperity, 
of freedom and dignity for our continent and 
beyond. 
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Mr. Prime Minister, welcome to the Unit- 
ed States. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:22 a.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House, where Prime 
Minister Chretien was accorded a formal welcome 
with full military honors. In his remarks, the Presi- 
dent referred to Prime Minister Chretien’s wife, 
Aline. 


Remarks Prior to Discussions With 
Prime Minister Chretien and an 
Exchange With Reporters 

April 8, 1997 


The President. Good morning, every- 
body. I’m delighted to have the Prime Min- 
ister here, and we’re just about to start a con- 
versation about NATO expansion, which is 
something of importance to both of us, and 


about some trade issues and a number of 


other matters. We have a lot of good agree- 
ments that we’re going to have signed during 
this trip, so we're excited about that. 

And we're going to have a press con- 
ference afterwards, so we'll be able to answer 
questions about it all. 


Chemical Weapons Convention 


Q. Jesse Helms called the Chemical 
Weapons Convention today destructive and 
defective and dangerous. The hearing is not 
off to a good start. 

The President. Well. I know he’s not for 
it. All I want to do is try to get it on the 
floor of the Senate and persuade two-thirds 
of the Senators to be for it. 

I think it’s obvious that it’s the right thing 
to do for the world and critical for America’s 
leadership that we do it. I do not believe that 
all those military leaders who were here with 
us earlier this week and the Republican lead- 
ers, including Senator Kassebaum Baker and 
former Secretary of State Jim Baker, would 
do something that was dangerous for Amer- 
ica. I think it’s critically important for Amer- 
ica. 

If we don’t ratify it, then the rest of the 
world will be compelled to treat us like they 
treat the rogue states, and it wn basi- 
cally to ostracize us and impose trade sanc- 
tions on our chemical companies. And we'll 


deserve it if we don’t ratify it, because we 
won't be good citizens in the world. 

Q. Will you speak with Senator Helms be- 
tween now and 

The President. We're working with him. 
We've worked hard with him and we've 
worked through a lot of his objections and 
we'll keep working. But I’m going to focus 
hard on trying to—not only to persuade him 
but we have to have 67 votes. We've got to 
get it out of the committee, and then we’ve 
got to have 67 votes. That’s what we've got 
to do. We're going to try to do it. 





Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Any further words—[inaudible|— 
Prime Minister Netanyahu? 

The President. No, | don’t have anything 
to add to what I said yesterday. We had a 
long, thorough, very frank conversation. I 
want these parties to do what they have to 
do to get this process up and going again. 
We've got to have an atmosphere of zero tol- 
erance for terror, but we also have to have 
the kind of confidence building necessary to 
make peace. And he’s got some good ideas 
and I think we have some good ideas and 
we want to talk to the Palestinians this week 
and see if we can get this going again. But 
the parties have got to do what it takes to 
get it going, and I think if we work together 
we can do it. 

Q. Did you ask him to stop building at 
Har Homa? 

The President. | don’t want to say any 
more about what I did or didn’t say. 

Q. [Inaudible} 

The President. The incident in Hebron? 
Well, all those things are troubling. But the 
main thing is we can’t let them get in the 
way of moving the path toward peace for- 
ward. That’s the ultimate resolution of all 
these things. We've just got to keep going. 
They have to decide they're going to keep 
going, and they've got to do it. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 


The President. Let me say again how 
pleased I am to have the Prime Minister 
here. We're going to have a chance to talk 
about our mutual interests in NATO expan- 
sion, in Bosnia, in Haiti, and a number of 
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bilateral issues between us. And of course, 
we're going to have some good agreements 
signed on this trip, so I think this will be 
a very useful and productive trip. I know it 
will be for me, and I hope it will be for the 
Prime Minister and for Canada. And again, 
I want to welcome you. 

Prime Minister Chretien. Thank you 
very much. I’m happy to be here. I think 
it’s going to be a very good meeting. 

You know, our relations are—you know, 
terms of trade, for example—the biggest in 
the world. And when we look at it, we man- 
age to solve most of the problems in a very 
nice way. And I hope that if the world were 
to work the way that Canada and United 
States manage to work together there would 
be more prosperity around the world. So you 
have to keep setting the example. We have 
to talk to each other to achieve it. 


Extraterritorial Impact of Sanctions 


Q. Mr. President, what about the issue of 
Helms-Burton? Do you think there’s any 
common ground to be found there? 

The President. Well, I think we have a 
difference of opinion. I think the real issue 
is how we manage our differences right now. 
And we'll talk about that. 

The Cuba issue is a difficult issue, but 
Canada has had a very solid position on 
human rights, generally. And we just have 
a different approach here, and we'll try to 
find a way to manage our differences. I think 
that’s the best way we can do it. 


Prime Minister Chretien’s Visit 


Q. Mr. President, how unusual is it for you 
to invite a leader from another country to 
an unscheduled meeting the night before the 
scheduled meeting? 

The President. Well, fairly unusual, but 
we're friends, and besides that, I owed him 
a golf match, which I now cannot provide. 
So I thought, since we couldn’t play golf to- 
gether, we ought to visit and talk about golf 
and other things together. 


[At this point, a question was asked and an- 
swered in French, and a translation was not 
provided. | 
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Q. Mr. Prime Minister, is there a reason 
why you didn’t want people to know about 
your first visit to the White House last night? 

The President. You're wrong—{laughter]. 

Prime Minister Chretien. |Inaudible|— 
called me and said, “Come and have coffee 
with me,” and I went. But he didn’t invite 
you. [Laughter] But Moscovitz [Jason 
Moscovitz, Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion] was there with his crew, and he filmed 
that and I wave at them. I didn’t hide any- 
thing. You were not there, where were you? 

Q. I was looking for you, sir. [Laughter] 

The President. It wasn’t his fault 

Prime Minister Chretien. But I was not 
in a bar downtown; you were at the wrong 
place. [Laughter] 

The President. It was unscheduled, you 
see. 

Q. Have you rescheduled the golf game? 

The President. Well, I have about a mini- 
mum—a minimum—of 4 months and prob- 
ably a couple more weeks before I can play 
golf. So it’s a long way away. 

Q. Can you tell us, Mr. Prime Minister, 
what you talked about last night 

Prime Minister Chretien. Oh, we talk 
about a lot of things. We talk about our rela- 
tions and, as I mentioned earlier, that we 
have managed to resolve most of the difficul- 
ties. When we started we had 5 percent of 
our trade involved in dispute, and now it’s 
down to 1 percent. And the fact that we have 
managed to talk to each other and very good 
relations, because we know and we believe— 
and we might discuss that—that the growth 
in the world will come if we have more free 
trade around the world. 

And we're talking about the progress in 
APEC. I will be the host of APEC in Novem- 
ber. And we're talking about the expansion 
of free trade in the Americas as we decided, 
I think, in December ’94 to ratify. And now 
we hope that they will be able to proceed 
quickly with the fast track, because when we 
met at that time, we had a goal to have an 
agreement with all these countries by the 
year 2005. 

But we have to—and Chile was to be the 
first one, and it was blocked. But now is the 
time to resume with them. We have signed 
a bilateral agreement with them. And look 
at free trade between the two of us—you 
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know, 45 percent increase in the trade be- 
tween Canada and United States. So we look 
at that, and we're both benefiting from that. 

And when we look at Asia, we know that 
this is the market of tomorrow. Imagine, you 
know, more than a billion—200,000 million 
people in China and India next door. And 
so when they start to become consumer, they 
will buy a lot of goods and services from 
America and I hope proportionately more 
from Canada. [Laughter] But it’s fair com- 
petition. 

The President. Keep in mind, we'll have 
a press conference later, too. We'll answer 
more. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:51 a.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of these 
remarks. 


The President’s News Conference 
With Prime Minister Chretien 
April 8, 1997 


The President. Good afternoon. Let me 
say again that it is a very great pleasure for 
me to welcome Prime Minister Chretien to 
the White House. It’s an especially important 
day in his life, because this is the 34th anni- 
versary of Jean Chretien’s first election to the 
Canadian Parliament. In the years since, he 
has held virtually every high office in the Ca- 
nadian Government. He has traveled to 
Washington on countless missions. But this 
is his first official visit as Prime Minister, and 
I’m delighted that he’s here. 

It’s fair to say that there has never been 
a relationship between two nations like the 
one that exists today between the United 
States and Canada. We have the most com- 
prehensive ties of any two nations on Earth. 
Every day, our governments work together 
to improve the lives of our people in ways 
no one could have imagined just a few years 
ago. 

We trade goods and services on an unprec- 
edented scale and share ties of friendship 
that are unique. We've worked hard today 
and made progress on important issues. We 
discussed our common efforts to create an 
open and more competitive trading system 
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throughout our hemisphere. The benefits of 
this effort will be tremendous. 

Since NAFTA took effect, trade between 
our nations has grown by more than 40 per- 
cent, a remarkable achievement for what was 
already the world’s preeminent trade part- 
nership. United States exports to Canada 
have grown over $133 million and now sup- 
port more than 14 million jobs in our Na- 
tion. As partners in the Summit of the Ameri- 
cas process, our efforts to expand trade in 
our hemisphere not only increase prosperity, 
they also reinforce democratic values, which 
have made such extraordinary progress in the 
Americas in our time. 

Today we’ve made concrete progress on 
key issues involving our two nations. We've 
agreed on new measures to crack down on 
criminals who use cross-border fraudulent 
telemarketing schemes to prey on the elderly 
and others. We're stepping up our coopera- 
tion to stop those who would abduct children 
and transport them across our borders. We 
agreed to modernize our border crossing so 
that by the year 2000, 22 pairs of towns will 
be equipped with remote video systems and 
new technologies to give them 24-hour serv- 
ice. And residents won’t have to drive hours 
out of their way to the next border crossing. 
We're streamlining import and export proc- 
essing, cutting freight costs, reducing truck 
backups. 

We're working together to protect, clean, 
and manage the natural heritage we share. 
Twenty-five years ago, our nations signed the 
Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement, 
which has helped to revive the ecosystem of 
the Great Lakes Basin. Yesterday, Minister 
Marchi and EPA Administrator Browner 
signed an agreement to work for the virtual 
elimination of toxic pollutants in the Great 
Lakes. This unprecedented environmental 
effort will involve the public and private sec- 
tors at all levels. There are some other areas, 
like Pacific Salmon Fisheries, where further 
progress is needed. But we're working on it. 

Beyond our borders, we discussed the 
preparations for the July NATO summit in 
Madrid, where the Atlantic Alliance will take 
a major step toward creating security for the 
21st century. 

I also want to salute the Prime Minister 
for his government’s determination to sup- 
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port peace in Bosnia and Central Africa and 
other troubled places of the globe and espe- 
cially for his nation’s steadfast engagement 
in Haiti. Canada’s efforts to help democracy 
put down strong roots in Haiti will long be 
remembered as a hallmark of the commit- 
ment to principle of the Canadian people. 

Our work together spans the globe. It 
reaches into the heavens. I’m pleased that 
the President has brought with him today a 
model of the remarkable 11-foot Canada 
Hand that will be used to build the inter- 
national space station. I have personally seen 
it in its full-size, Mr. Prime Minister, and 
it is a dramatic and important contribution. 
This instrument will perform delicate assem- 
bly work essential for the space station’s con- 
struction. And I thank you and your Cabinet 
for voting last month to fund this important 
project. 

Soon, Canada and the United States will 
be joined at the elbow in space, and that is 
a perfect symbol of the cooperation between 
our nations. Here on Earth, this cooperation 
has been a beacon of hope for countries on 
every continent. Today we’ve made that light 
brighter by reaffirming the ties between our 
nations and carrying forward our work to- 
gether. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I thank you, your gov- 
ernment, and all of Canada for your dedica- 
tion to this extraordinary partnership. 

Prime Minister Chretien. Thank you, 
Mr. President. As I said earlier, I’m delighted 
to be in Washington, and I’m very satisfied 
and pleased with the discussions we had this 
morning. They were very frank, friendly, and 
very productive. 

We are neighbors who work together, and 
I think we’re working quite well. The Presi- 
dent and I discussed our partnership in the 
economy, the environment, fisheries, in man- 
aging our border, in space, and in promoting 
world peace. 

As you all know, our economies are per- 
forming very well, and that means more jobs 
and growth. Our trading relationship is the 
largest in the world. It’s a real success story. 
And it is an example to the world. As you 
said, our trade has increased since 1993 by 
more than 40 percent, and most of our trade 
is problem-free. And when we have prob- 
lems, we sit down and we work them out. 
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Yesterday we announced a series of environ- 
mental agreements. We want to ensure that 
our citizens breathe clean air and drink clean 
water. Today we are announcing new ways 
to improve our shared border, all that based 
on the agreement that we signed 2 years ago 
on open sky. 

But w hat is very important is Our coopera- 
tion on peace and se curity. [Inaudible|—with 
the partnership we have had in Haiti and in 
Bosnia. We are in agreement on NATO en- 
largement. We all agree on U.N. renewal, 
and it’s very important that this problem be 
resolved. 

Once again, our cooperation is extending 
beyond the globe itself with the new Canada 
Hand, the next generation of Canada Arm. 
This gave a new meaning, Mr. President, to 
the term “hands across the border,” and it’s 
a symbol of our relationship as we enter a 
new century. By lending a hand to the Amer- 
ican space program, we will be creating new 
jobs and opportunities in Canada in the high- 
tech sector of the future. 

Sometimes, our approaches are different. 
Sometimes, in foreign policy it’s a matter of 
different means of achieving common goals. 
Sometimes, it is because our national inter- 
ests are different. But we approach these dif- 
ferences with the honesty and mutual respect 
that a relationship like ours deserves. But the 
areas that bring us together are much greater 
than those that divide us. Working together, 
we are creating jobs, opportunities, and pros- 
perity for the peopie in both countries, and 
we are setting an example of international 
cooperation for the world. 


[At this point, Prime Minister Chretien re- 
peated a portion of his remarks in French. | 


And I would like to say that the Canadian 
people are very proud to be your neighbor. 
We have been able to work together, and 
we will do that in the future because together 
we can achieve a lot. And for you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I said earlier, it’s extremely impor- 
tant to carry on the leadership that you have 
shown in the last years because the United 
States is now the biggest and almost the 
unique power compared to the situation that 
existed a few years ago. And I salute your 
leadership. And I know that you face some 
difficult problems, but you ‘ll always have 
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Canada on your side because we are both 
for peace around the world and prosperity 
around the world. 

And thank you very much for your kind 
reception. And it has been fantastic so far. 
And the weather is well-organized. In Can- 
ada, I say that it is a federal responsibility. 
I don’t know if it is the case here, but you've 
done a good job on that, Mr. President. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Thank you. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, 
International]? 


United Press 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, you seem to have struck 
out in getting the Mideast peace talks back 
on track at this moment. Does the U.S. lack 
any diplomatic leverage with Israel despite 
50 years of assistance and support? And 
where do you go from here? 

The President. Well, first of all, I 
wouldn’t assume that, based on the com- 
ments that have been made so far. Where 
I go from here is that we’re waiting for the 
Palestinian delegation to come in. We're 
going to review the ground that we went over 
with Prime Minister Netanyahu, and we're 
going to do our best to get this thing going 
again. 

There are clearly two preconditions, one 
is zero tolerance for terror; the other is a 
genuine commitment to build confidence 
and to make progress and to do the things 
required by the Oslo agreement. And the 
parties are going to have to decide whether 
they're willing to let the peace process go 
forward. 

We are prepared to do whatever we can, 
but I would not conclude from the fact that 
I’m giving very noncommittal answers that 
I think there’s no chance that we'll get it 
going again. I think that there is a fairly de- 
cent chance that we can, but I think it’s im- 
portant now not to say things which will un- 
dermine whatever prospect we have of suc- 
cess later. 

In the end, it still depends on what it al- 
ways has depended on, and that is the parties 
taking responsibilities to take the risks for 
peace. 
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President’s Relationship With the Prime 
Minister 


[The following question was asked in French 
and translated. Prime Minister Chretien an- 
swered in French and then repeated his an- 
swer in English. | 


Q. Mr. Prime Minister, the nice words you 
had with President Clinton plus what you 
said at the White House, would they reassure 
us in thinking that your relationship with 
President Clinton is as good or even better 
than that of your predecessor, Brian 
Mulroney, had with Presidents Reagan and 
Bush? 

Prime Minister Chretien. Perhaps | 
should translate; there will be an interest in 
English, I guess. [Laughter] 

Yes, we are good friends. The President 
and I, we are politicians since a few years. 
[Laughter] And we can share a lot of debate 
together and spent a good time together last 
night talking about the problems of the world 
and a bit about the political problems that 
we all face on a daily basis. He gave me ad- 
vice. I gave him advice. And it’s free, so no 
problem. [Laughter] 

It’s a good relation, but he knows that we 
will disagree. And I’m—and I know that he 
will disagree with me. But we have shown 
that it is possible to tackle a problem at a 
time. And today we realize that the number 
of the problems that exist between United 
States and Canada today are very small, very 
few. And we explain each other, but some- 
times our national interests are not the same. 
But I have to tell you that he’s a good guy, 
and I enjoy to be with him. [Laughter] 

The President. Let me say, the biggest 
threat to our friendship is this injury of mine 
because it has precluded our indulging our 
mutual passion for golf. I don’t think that— 

I don’t know if any two world leaders have 
a od golf together more than we have, but 
we meant to break a record, and I’ve had 
to take a 6-month respite. But I'll be back 
in the arena before long. 

Anybody else? Mr. Hunt [Terence Hunt, 
Associated Press]. 


Khobar Bombing Suspect 


Q. Mr. President, are you asking Canada 
to extradite the Saudi man who is being held 
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in Ottawa and is suspected of being involved 
in the bombing of the U.S. barracks in Saudi 
Arabia. Is the Prime Minister agreeable to 
doing that? 

The President. Well, let me say we have 
discussed this. It’s being handled in accord- 
ance with Canadian law. But I believe the 
FBI put out a statement about it today, and 
we are fully satisfied with our cooperation 
with Canada at this point, and I think we 
have to let the Canadian legal process play 
itself out. 


Canadian Unity 


Q. Mr. President, you came out strongly 
in favor of Canadian unity during the last 
Quebec referendum campaign. Can the 
Prime Minister count on your support again, 
given the fact that in all likelihood there will 
be another Quebec referendum in your sec- 
ond term? 

The President. Well, the United States 
it’s not just my position; we have long felt 
that our relationship with a united Canada 
was a good thing and that people of different 
cultures and backgrounds live together in 
peace and harmony with still some decent 
respect for their differences in both our two 
countries. And I would be—I haven't 
changed my view about that, and I haven't 
changed my relationship with the Prime 
Minister, so I don’t know what else to tell 
you. My feelings have not changed. 

Mr. Bloom, [David Bloom, NBC] you're 
new here. Maybe we ought to let you get 
a question here. Welcome. 


Affirmative Action 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today a California Federal appeals 
court upheld Proposition 209. If the State 
proceeds with dismantling affirmative action 
programs, will that help or hinder efforts to 
ease racial tensions in America? 

The President. Well, I believe if States 
are precluded from trying to take appropriate 
steps that are not quotas and that do not give 
unqualified people a chance to participate in 
whatever it is—the economic or educational 
life—but do recognize the disadvantages 
people have experienced, I think that will be 
a mistake. And I think we'll all have to re- 
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group and find new ways to achieve the same 
objective. 

I think—as you know, my position on af- 
firmative action is that a lot of the things that 
we had been doing should be changed. I’ve 
worked hard to do that at the national level. 
But my formulation of “mend it, don’t end 
it,” I still think is the best thing for America. 
And so—and that’s what I said in California 
during the election that people disagreed 
with me. But I think that we will see that, 
for example, universities are better, more 
vital places if they are racially and ethnically 
diverse. I believe that. And I think that it 
ought to be a legitimate thing for any univer- 
sity to be able to seek an appropriate amount 
of diversity among people who are otherwise 


qualified to be there. 


Cuba 


Q. Mr. President, on the Helms-Burton 
issue, Canada has insisted that its policy of 
engaging Fidel Castro is more effective than 
your policy of isolating the dictator. Have you 


seen any evidence that Canada’s policy is 
paying off when it comes to human rights 
and jailed prisoners? 

The President. No, but neither one of us 
has succeeded yet. I mean, the evidence 
doesn’t—since there hasn’t been appreciable 
change in the Cuban regime, neither of our 
policies can claim success. But this is an area 
where I think we have an honest political dis- 
agreement. The Prime Minister character- 
ized it earlier: We have the same objectives; 
we differ about how to pursue it. And since 
neither one of us has succeeded, we really 
can’t know. 


Russia and NATO Expansion 


Q. Mr. Prime Minister, a number of ex- 
perts at Harvard and elsewhere in the world 
say that the risk is increasing every day of 
nuclear leakage or nuclear smuggling out of 
Russia, which conceivably could lead to a nu- 
clear terrorist attack somewhere in North 
America. In view of that mounting risk, 
wouldn’t it be better to postpone NATO en- 
largement for a couple of years, continue 
with the Partnership For Peace, and make 
sure that denuclearization has taken full root 
in Russia with START II and START IIi? 
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Prime Minister Chretien. I don’t think 
that you can link the two. I think that the 
expansion of NATO is something that is on 
the table since a long time, because when 
those countries decided to become 
democracy- and market-oriented, we told 
them that we were to accept them in NATO. 
And we have to deliver on the word we gave 
to them, and I compliment the President for 
the work he has done on that. He has had— 
he approached Mr. Yeltsin in a very practical 
way, in a very firm way, but in an understand- 
ing way, and we’re very hopeful that NATO 
will be expanded this summer. 

The President. I'd also like to comment 
on that, because | believe that Russia has 


a big interest in preserving the security of 


its nuclear stockpiles, and they have worked 
with us in good faith hard now for years to 
try to dismantle the nuclear arsenals. One 
of the important agreements we've made 
here to try to get the START III agreement 
in force was also to make sure that we were 
actually destroying the weapons as well as 
dismantling them, and we have been working 
since I’ve been here very hard in a mutual 
and cooperative way with the Russians to en- 
sure the security of those nuclear materials. 

Yes, as long as they're in existence, I sup- 
pose there is some risk that someone will try 
to pilfer them. We've had instances of that 
before in the last few years, but if we work 
at it and we work together with them, I think 
we're likely to succeed. But I do not believe 
that the Russians have any greater desire 
than we do to see any of this material stolen 
or put into the hands of the wrong people. 
I think they have a deep, vested interest in 
them. 


Canadian Unity 

Q. In meetings yesterday with President 
Clinton, have you called attention to the 
international situation, and have you talked 
about the national unity issue? Has Mr. Clin- 
ton asked questions about it, and what were 
your general observations on the topic? 


[The Prime Minister answered the question 
in French, and a translation was not pro- 
vided. | 

The President. Gene [Gene Gibbons, 
Reuters]. 
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Middle East Peace Process 

Q. Mr. President, in his election campaign, 
Prime Minister Netanyahu was very critical 
of the Oslo accords. At one point, I believe 
he described them as a knife in the back of 
Israel. And since then, he has taken a number 
of preemptive actions that have created a se- 
ries of crises in the peace process. How does 
that square with your statement that one of 
the requirements is a genuine commitment 
to build confidence in the peace process? 

The President. | have so far not disclosed 
anything that has passed between us, but I 
will say that both—because he said it pub- 
licly—the Prime Minister has said repeatedly 
publicly, and said again to me when he was 
here, that even though he did not agree with 
everything about Oslo, he felt that the Israeli 
Government was bound by it, and he thought 
that he ought to honor it. And that’s been 
his public statement, and I believe it remains 
his position. 


Free Trade in the Americas 


Q. Mr. Prime Minister, in light of all of 
the discussion and talk about free trade and 
the possibility of expanding free trade, did 
you ever think you would be this comfortable 
as a free trader? 

Prime Minister Chretien. Yes. |Laugh- 
ter| Because one of my problems at the time, 
I was afraid that the free trade agreements 
with the United States were to be a series 
of bilateral agreements, one with Canada, a 
bilateral with Mexico, a bilateral with some- 
thing else. And I thought that we had to have 
a system where it will engage at the same 
time many countries to have a kind of coun- 
terweight to the might of the United States. 
And if we were to be alone, it was to be 
difficult. 

And at that time, I was afraid that they— 
they worked to be the hub and make deals 
with everybody. Now that we have the con- 
cept of NAFTA, and now that we're looking 
and I hope that the President will convince 
the Congress to proceed on the fast track 
for Chile because we want to have by the 
year 2005 all the Americas together. And it’s 
urgent that we move, because some are get- 
ting impatient in South America. 

For example, MERCOSUR is working 
very well, and they are lobbied very strongly 
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by the Europeans. And I would rather have 
them in the Americas then to be oriented 
elsewhere. So it’s why I believe—and I will 
mention that to the leaders in the Congress 
this afternoon and in the Senate—that it’s 
urgent to have a fast track to carry on to the 
commitment that we made in December ’94 
in Miami. 

The President. Let me say, I think it’s 
very important that the Prime Minister has 
said this here in the United States and in- 
tends to continue and follow through with 
it. I am very concerned that we have not 
passed fast track authority in this country. I 
think we have to do it. It’s clear that expand- 
ing trade will strengthen democracy in Latin 
America and will strengthen our hand in the 
second fastest growing area of the world. 

Last year, the MERCOSUR countries in 
South America did more business with Eu- 
rope than the United States for the first time, 
simply because we have not had as aggressive 
a posture as we need. We had better go on 
and complete the work of the Summit of the 
Americas and create a free trade agreement 
area of the Americas if we expect to succeed. 

Wolf, [Wolf Blitzer, CNN] and then I'll 
answer Sarah’s [Sarah McClendon, 
McClendon News Service] question. 

Relax, Sarah, I’m going to call on you. 


Alleged DNC Access to Intelligence 
Information 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. There’s a 
report, as you probably noticed in the Wash- 
ington Post today, not only suggesting that 
there’s an allegation of improper, unethical 
behavior on the part of the White House and 
the Democratic Party but perhaps even a 
crime, a violation of national security, that 
sensitive intelligence information was per- 
haps illegally passed on to the Democratic 
National Committee in order to prevent a 
fundraiser from getting someone into a din- 
ner with you in 1995. I wonder if you've 
looked into that allegation, if you could tell 
us if there’s any merit to it? 

The President. Well, this morning the 
Counsel’s office held a series of conversa- 
tions, which to the present time do not reveal 
any basis for believing that any sensitive in- 
formation was improperly transmitted to the 
DNC. But because it’s nonetheless a serious 
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allegation, I met with my Counsel this morn- 
ing, and I asked him to give me some advice 
about what next steps should be taken to look 
into it further. But based on the conversa- 
tions so far, there’s—we have no basis to be- 
lieve that it was done. 

Prime Minister Chretien. Yes, in the 
back there. 


Arms Sales and Illegal Immigration 


Q. Mr. Prime Minister—{inaudible|— 
about the United States trying to sell arms 
to Latin American countries like Chile? And 
I have a second question for President Clin- 
ton. What’s your response to the—[inaudi- 
ble|—of Mexico and other Latin American 
countries—[inaudible|—in the immigration 
law in the United States. 

Prime Minister Chretien. Is it to you or 
to me? 

The President. They want to know—I 
think he—you want to know if he objects to 
the sale of arms to Chile by the United 
States? 

Q. Yes. 

Prime Minister Chretien. I don’t know 
what kind of arms you're talking about. This 
is a problem with—every government has an 
army, and they have to have equipment. We 
buy equipment for our army, too, so I don’t 
know if there is some materials that should 
not be sold. No problems have been men- 
tioned to me in that possibility of United 
States selling arms to Chile. 

The President. Let me just respond to 
both those questions. First of all, the United 
States policy is to reduce tensions between 
our Latin American allies. We’ve worked 
very hard, for example, on the border dispute 
between Peru and Ecuador, and even sent 
our soldiers there to help to resolve the mat- 
ter in a way that was mutually agreeable to 
both parties. 

And we have made no final decision about 
what to do with regard to arms sales to any 
country. But all the militaries there have to 
continue to modernize their forces. So the 
question is, you want to help the moderniza- 
tion process in a way that will not spark an 
arms race. That’s how the line has to be 
drawn. 

With regard to the immigration law, the 
immigration law, I think the fears of the most 
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extreme consequences have been exagger- 
ated. But the law is tougher on illegal immi- 
gration and tries to speed up the process by 
which people who come to this country ille- 
gally leave. We have very high immigration 
quotas. We take a lot of immigrants in every 
year. I have strongly supported that, and I 
have strongly opposed attempts to discrimi- 
nate against legal immigrants. But for all the 
people who wait their turn and come into 
this country legally, I think that they, too, 
are entitled to an immigration system that 
has as much as integrity as possible, which 
means we should be fair and generous to our 
legal immigrants and treat them in a fair way, 
but we should not countenance illegal immi- 
gration, and we should reduce it however we 
can within the limits of our law and constitu- 
tion. 
John [John Donvan, ABC News]? 
Q. Mr. President. 


1996 Campaign Financing 

Q. Mr. President, there’s a perception 
that, as a result of all the questions and an- 
guished debate about the campaign finance 
issue, that your administration is in some 
areas of—other areas of Government becom- 
ing somewhat bogged down. For example, 
it is said to be a factor in the delay in appoint- 
ing Ambassadors. It is said to have made the 
administration less sure-footed in its dealings 
with China. How accurate is this perception? 

The President. Oh, | disagree with that. 
I can’t comment on what others are con- 
centrating on or doing, but what I’m working 
on is how to balance the budget, how to get 
my education program through and get the 
national standards movement going all the 
way to success, how to complete the business 
of welfare reform. And dealing specifically 
with the Vice President’s trip to China, he 
did and said exactly what he should have 
done and said, and he would have done it 
anyway in exactly the way that he did. So 
| just disagree with that. 

With regard to the appointments process, 
the appointments process generally is always 
more political when you have the President 
of one party and the Senate of another. I 
don’t think there’s any question about that. 
But we’re working very hard. We spent—I 
spent a lot of time on the Ambassadors in 
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the last 10 days, on both the career and the 
non-career Ambassadorial posts. And with 
the Secretary of State, the National Security 
Adviser, the Vice President, we've signed off 
on a large number. And we're trying to finish 
the process so we can send a great big group 
to the Senate and they can all be considered 
at one time. 

So the work of this White House is going 
right on and will continue to go right on. 

Q. Mr. President. 


Middle East Peace Process 


[The following question was asked in French 
and translated. Prime Minister Chretien an- 
swered in French, and then repeated his an- 
swer in English. | 


Q. Mr. Prime Minister, have you and 
President Clinton talked about the situa- 
tion—the peace process in the Middle East? 
And did you discuss about your position, 
about the new settlements by Israel? 

Prime Minister Chretien. We have dis- 
cussed, yes, the Middle East problem with 
the President. I agree with the President that 
only cooperation between the Israelis and the 
Palestinians will permit a solution to the 
problem. We consider that building new set- 
tlements in places that were not con- 
templated by preexisting agreements cannot 
be supported, because there will be a dif- 
ficulty to achieve peace. 

The President. Sarah, what were you 
going to ask? 


Canada-U.S. Drug Traffic 


Q. Sir, this is a question for both of you. 
The records show that there are far more 
drugs coming over the border from Canada 
into the United States now than ever before. 
Can you look into that and maybe do some- 
thing about it—both of you? 

Prime Minister Chretien. It's 
trade. [Laughter] 

Q. More drugs coming in from Canada to 
the United States. 

The President. More drugs, she said. 

Prime Minister Chretien. More drugs— 
I heard “trucks.” [Laughter] I’m sorry. 

The President. I'm glad we clarified that, 
or otherwise he'd have delay calling the elec- 
tion. [Laughter] 


more 
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Prime Minister Chretien. But we dis- 
cussed the problem, and we have a good col- 
laboration between the two groups who en- 
force the laws in Canada and in the United 
States. And of course, we’re preoccupied by 
the level of drug trafficking in North Amer- 
ica, and we are working as close as possible 
with the administration to control this prob- 
lem because, of course, it’s very devastating 
socially in both our countries. 

The President. One of the important 
things we did as a part of this meeting was 
to take steps to deepen our law enforcement 
cooperation generally. This is a difficult prob- 
lem, but the only answer is to more closely 
cooperate and do the best we can and make 
the best use we can of our officials and our 
technology. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President’s 140th news conference 
began at 1:31 p.m. in the Rose Garden at the 
White House. In his remarks, he referred to Min- 
ister of Environment Sergio Marchi of Canada 
and President Boris Yeltsin of Russia. 


Proclamation 6983—National 
Former Prisoner of War Recognition 
Day, 1997 

April 8, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Throughout the annals of American mili- 
tary history, our men and women in uniform 
have place -d themselves in great peril for the 
benefit of our Nation. Many of these coura- 
geous guardians of our freedoms have been 
held against their will as prisoners of war 
The American people, including those now 
serving in our Armed Forces, continue to 
hold in the highest esteem these men and 
women who suffered the loss of their per- 
sonal freedom and, in some instances, their 
lives. 

Although there is no threat of a major con- 
flict in our immediate future, we face con- 
tinuing military challenges, and our Armed 
Forces still deploy “in harm’s way” to main- 
tain American interests and stability through- 
out the world. Whether attempting to keep 
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the peace in Bosnia, evacuating American 
citizens from Albania, or patrolling the 
world’s seas and skies, our service men and 
women risk capture by unfriendly foreign 
forces. 

American peiconen of war have always 
proudly struggled for their freedom and have 
demonstrated a profound dedication to their 
country. Although international law, as set 
forth in the Geneva Convention, confers a 
protected status on prisoners of war, many 
Americans faced difficult conditions, includ- 
ing torture, but they persevered, taking com- 
fort in their love of God, family, and country. 


We can never know the extent of the brutal- 
ity and hardships many of them encountered, 
but we can express our sincere admiration 
for their courage and bravery. 


As we observe National Former Prisoner 
of War Recognition Day, we honor and rec- 
ognize all American service personnel who 
endured detention or captivity in the service 
of their Nation. We take comfort in knowing 
that despite enduring daily physical and men- 
tal trials, many survived and retumed to pro- 
ductive lives at home. But we remember and 
pay homage and respect to those who made 
the ultimate sacrifice while in enemy hands. 
Today, we enjoy the freedoms that genera- 
tions of American men and women have 
fought to defend. Let us extend to Americans 
who were prisoners of war, and to their fami- 
lies, our profound gratitude for their unself- 
ish contribution to the preservation of our 
country. We will never forget. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim April 9, 1997, as 
National Former Prisoner of War Recogni- 
tion Day. I call upon all Americans to join 
in remembering former American prisoners 
of war who suffered the hardships of enemy 
captivity. I also call upon Federal, State, and 
local government officials and private organi- 
zations to observe this day with appropriate 
ceremonies, programs, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
seven, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
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ed States of America the two hundred and 
twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., April 9, 1997] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on April 10. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on Radiation 
Control for Health and Safety 


April 8, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 540 of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic (FDC) Act 
(21 U.S.C. 360qq) (previously section 360D 
of the Public Health Service Act), I am sub- 
mitting the report of the Department of 
Health and Human Services regarding the 
administration of the Radiation Control for 
Health and Safety Act of 1968 during cal- 
endar year 1995. 

The report recommends the repeal of sec- 
tion 540 of the FDC Act, which requires the 
completion of this annual report. All the in- 
formation found in this report is available to 
the Congress on a more immediate basis 
through the Center for Devices and Radio- 
logical Health technical reports, the Center’s 
Home Page Internet Site, and other publicly 
available sources. Agency resources devoted 
to the preparation of this report should be 
put to other, better uses. 


William J. Clinten 


The White House, 
April 8, 1997. 


NOTE: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this message. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report of the 
Department of Transportation 


April 8, 1997 
To the Congress of the United States: 


As required by section 308 of Public Law 
97-449 (49 U.S.C. 308(a)), I transmit here- 
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with the Annual Report of the Department 
of Transportation, which covers fiscal year 
1995. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
April 8, 1997. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report of the 
National Endowment for Democracy 
April 8, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 
504(h) of Public Law 98-164, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 4413(i)), I transmit herewith the 
13th Annual Report of the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy, which covers fiscal year 
1996. 

The report demonstrates the National En- 
dowment for Democracy’s unique contribu- 
tion to the task of promoting democracy 
worldwide. The Endowment has helped con- 
solidate emerging democracies—from South 
Africa to the former Soviet Union—and has 
lent its hand to grass-roots activists in repres- 
sive countries—such as Cuba, Burma, or Ni- 
geria. In each instance, it has been able to 
act in ways that government agencies could 
not. 

Through its everyday efforts, the Endow- 
ment provides evidence of the universality 
of the democratic ideal and of the benefits 
to our Nation of our continued international 
engagement. The Endowment has received 
and should continue to receive strong biparti- 
san support. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
April 8, 1997. 


Remarks at a State Dinner Honoring 
Prime Minister Chretien 
April 8, 1997 


Prime Minister and Mrs. Chretien, Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Chretien, distinguished 
Canadian guests and my fellow Americans. 
It has been a real honor for me to welcome 
the Prime Minister and Mrs. Chretien to 
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Washington and to do our best to return the 
warm hospitality that Hillary and I received 
in Ottawa 2 years ago. 

The whole state visit has gone exactly as 
planned, except we didn’t get to play golf. 
[Laughter] Now, the last time the Prime 
Minister and I played, we played exactly to 
a tie. The press corps had a field day trying 
to figure out how long it took the Ambas- 
sadors to negotiate that result. [Laughter] 
But we wanted to give some truly symbolic, 
ego-ove rriding manifestation of the equal 
partnership between the United States and 
Canada. 

From the start of his career in public life 
and for those of you who were not here ear- 
lier, Jean Chretien was elected to Parliament 
at the age of 29, exactly 34 years ago today. 
Throughout those years, he has brought pas- 
sion and compassion to every endeavor. He 
has held almost every post in the Canadian 
Government at one time or another. As I said 
in Ottawa when I first read his resume, I 
wondered why he couldn’t hold a job. 
[Laughter| Now as Prime Minister, he seems 
to be doing impressively well at that, leading 
his nation’s remarkable economic success, his 
deficit down to balance this year, the lowest 
interest rates in four decades, growth rates 
near the top of those of the industrialized 
nations. 

Under his leadership, relations between 
our two nations are stronger and better than 
ever. Of course, close neighbors sometimes 
disagree. Family members sometimes dis- 
agree. But united by democratic values and 
our long border and rich friendship, we’ve 
always found a way to work through those 
disagreements with patience and mutual re- 
spect, even back in the War of 1812 when, 
as Ambassador Chretien admitted tonight 
when I showed him the burn marks that are 
still on the White House from that war, our 
people were officially on opposite sides. 
Nonetheless, the residents of St. Stephen, 
New Brunswick, actually lent gunpowder to 
their neighbors across the river in 
Maine, 
July. 

Our relationship works. We measure its 
merit in the difference it makes in the daily 
lives of Americans and Canadians. Today 
we've worked to strengthen our law enforce- 


Calais, 


so they could celebrate the 4th of 
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ment cooperation to protect our most vulner- 
able citizens. We've taken new action to pro- 
tect our environment and the environment, 
especially, of the Great Lakes our two nations 
are blessed to share. 

We've made it even simpler to cross the 
borders so neighbors can visit each other 
with greater ease and traffic jams become 
a thing of the past. We've set our sights on 
new horizons in space. I thank the people 
of Canada for providing the special purpose 
dexterous manipulator, otherwise known as 
the Canada Hand—[laughter|—for the inter- 
national space station. This 11-foot machine 
is sO precise, it can pick up an egg without 
breaking it. And now, Mr. Prime Minister, 
if you could supply us sometime in the very 
near future a “Canada knee,” I for one would 
be very grateful. [Laughter] 

The Canada Hand is practical, sophisti- 
cated, smart and strong. Therefore, it is a 
fitting symbol of the helping hand the people 
of Canada have always extended to the world. 
From the days you helped runaway slaves to 
freedom to the battles we’ve fought together 
in Europe, Korea, and the Persian Gulf in 
this century, to the hope your sons and 
daughters represent to the people of Bosnia 
and Haiti, Canada stands for the best of hu- 
manity, and every day Canada leads by exam- 
ple. 

Prime Minister and Mrs. Chretien, we are 
proud to honor the great and good partner- 
ship between our nations. And let me also 
say on a personal note, I thank you for your 
friendship to Hillary and me, and we applaud 
your own remarkable partnership as you cel- 
ebrate your 40th wedding anniversary this 
year. 

To you both, to your nation, to the people 
of Canada, long live our mutual friendship. 
Vive la Canada. | ask you to join me in a 
toast to the Prime Minister and Mrs. 
Chretien 


[At this point, the President offered a toast. | 


Mr. Prime Minister. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:27 p.m. in the 
State Floor at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Raymond Chretien, Canadian Am- 
bassador to the United States, and his wife, Kay. 
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Remarks Following the 
Entertainment at the State Dinner 
Honoring Prime Minister Chretien 
April 8, 1997 


Let me say to all of you, first, I have want- 
ed Denyce to sing here for a very long time, 
and I have patiently waited for the chance 
to get all this worked out. And I heard her 
sing not very long ago at the annual prayer 
breakfast here in Washington. And I came 
home, and I said, “I’m impatient. I’m tired 
of this. I want this woman at the Canadian 
state dinner.” [Laughter] I don’t know 
whether she had to cance! something else to 
be here tonight or not. 

Thank you, Warren, for your wonderful 
playing and your artistry. I thought they were 
a fitting end to a wonderful evening. 

Now, let me again say to Jean and Aline 
and to all the Canadians who are here, we're 
delighted to have you. There will be music 
and dancing in the hall for those of you who 
are capable. [Laughter] And the rest of us 
will creep off into the sunset. [Laughter] But 
you may stay as long as you like. 

And again, please join me in expressing 
our appreciation to Warren Jones and 
Denyce Graves. [Applause] 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:34 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. 


Remarks at a Memorial Service for 


Albert Shanker 
April 9, 1997 


Thank you very much to all of you, but 
especially to Eadie and the members of Al’s 
family, to the members of the family of the 
AFT, the other labor leaders who are here, 
and other friends and admirers and those 
who are indebted to Al Shanker. 

I'd like to begin simply by thanking every- 
one who has already spoken and all the peo- 
ple at the AFT who put together that won- 
derful film at the beginning. I think if Al were 
here and were whispering in my ear, he 
would say, “This has been very nice, Mr. 
President, but keep it short, we're getting 
hungry.” [Laughter] 
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I have to say also that Hillary very much 
wanted to be here with me today. She 
worked with Al on a number of things over 
the last 15 years, and a long-standing com- 
mitment in New York kept her away. But 
I want to speak for both of us today in honor- 
ing a person we considered a model, a men- 
tor, and a friend, a union leader, a national 
leader, a world leader. But first, last, and al- 
ways, as the film began today, Al Shanker 
was our teacher and clearly one of the most 
important teachers of the 20th century. 

In 1983, in April, when the Nation At Risk 
report broke like a storm over America and 
resonated deeply in the consciousness of the 
country, that our country was at risk because 
we weren't doing right by our children and 
our schools. One month before, I had signed 
a law passed by my legislature establishing 
a commission to study our schools and to im- 
prove them. And I had appointed my wife 
to chair the commission. And we were ea- 
gerly reading this report and the reactions 
to it, and we noticed that there was Al Shank- 
er, the first leader of a union to come out 
and say, “This is a good thing. We need to 
do this. We've got to raise these standards. 
We've got to hold ourselves to higher stand- 
ards. We've got to be accountable. We owe 
our children more.” 

That began what was for me one of the 
most remarkable associations of my entire 
working life. Hillary and I had occasion to 
be with Al on so many different occasions, 
and one of the previous speakers said, “You 
know, if you go to enough of these education 
meetings, the usual suspects are rounded up, 
and after a while we could all give each oth- 
er’s speech, except for Al.” [Laughter] And 
it really did make a huge difference. After 
a while you get tired, you get off the plane, 
you're spending the night in another strange 
hotel room, you’re showing up at another 
meeting. But if he was there, I always kind 
of got my energy flowing, my juices were 
running, and I knew it was going to be an 
interesting time. He was always saying that 
the students he taught wanted to know, 
“Well, does it count?” I can tell you, when- 
ever he talked, it counted. It counted. 

Over all the years, it counted for me. In 
1989, when President Bush called the Gov- 
ernors together for this education summit at 
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the University of Virginia and I was the des- 
ignated Democrat—stay up half the night 
and try to write those education goals. 1 was 
always consulting Al who was there, trying 
to draw out of him exactly how we ought 
to write this so that in the end we could actu- 
ally wind up with not just goals but standards 
that would apply to our schools and students 
across the country. And we thought we had 
done a pretty good job. 

It didn’t work out exactly as we wanted. 
So, in 1993, when I became President, we 
were working together again, and we drafted 
this Goals 2000 legislation. And we thought, 
well, this will get it done because the States 
will be developing their standards, but we'll 
have a national measure of testing whether 
we're meeting those standards, which is what 
we agreed to do way back in 1989 because 
Al Shanker wanted us to do that. He knew 
it was the right thing to do. But it never quite 
worked out because people always could find 
some excuse for it not to count. 

So, in my State of the Union Address this 
February, I announced the plan that is what 
Al Shanker wanted us to do all along, that 
we would develop national standards and that 
we would begin to make sure they counted, 
and we would begin with a fourth grade read- 
ing test and an eighth grade math test but 
that we ought to go on and do more after 
that. And after the speech, I called Al, as 
I had been calling him since he'd gotten sick 
periodically, and I said, “You know, I hope 
you feel good now, because you've been tell- 
ing us to do this for years and years and years, 
and finally your crusade will be America’s 
crusade.” Well, he only lived a couple of 
weeks after that, but he had to know that 
what he did counted. 

You know, I have to tell you that one of 
the things that I valued most about him and 
one of the reasons that he had such a big 
impact on me is that I always felt that I could 
say whatever was on my mind to him without 
thinking about how I would say it. You know 
how we all relate to each other? You know, 
when teachers talk to administrators—it’s not 
that you're not honest with them, but you 
have to think about how you have to be hon- 
est with them, right? [Laughter] Or school 
board members talk to teachers or politicians 
talk to union leaders or union leaders talk 
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to politicians—it’s not that we don’t say 
what’s on our mind, but we think, well, we 
have all these sort of preconceptions that 
we've learned over a lifetime about how peo- 
ple who are in some other group view the 
world. So it’s not that you’re not honest with 
them, but you know you've got to talk to 
them a certain way or you won't even be 
heard. 

I never gave a second thought to that with 
Al Shanker. I never thought: Here’s this guy 
who grew up in New York City, and I’m some 
rube from the country, and I’m a politician 
and he’s a labor leader, he’s got all this stuff, 
I got to think about—after about the second 
time I was with him, I never thought about 
it anymore. It’s like a huge burden lifted off 
your shoulders to realize you can say any out- 
rageous thing that comes to your mind if you 
believe it, and here’s a person you can trust 
to absorb it with a level of self-confidence 
and integrity that will permit an honest con- 
versation to ensue. And I see a lot of you 
nodding your heads. You know I'm telling 
the truth, don’t you? You felt the same thing. 
[Laughter] 

And if we could all achieve that with each 
other, if somehow we could give each other 
the confidence to think and be who we are, 
the way he did to all of us, what a better 
world we could build. And he did it not to 
let us off the hook but to put us on the spot. 
That was the interesting thing that I thought 
was so important. He thought that this whole 
standards movement was essential for de- 
mocracy to work, that it was the only way 
we could ever give every child, without re- 
gard to their background, a chance to live 
up to his or her God-given capacity. It was 
the only way we could ever avoid the kind 
of false elitism that always creeps into every 
society, was to give everybody a chance to 
reach high and achieve high and find dignity 
and meaning in life. 

He did not believe that how you learn de- 
pended upon accident of birth. And he 
thought all the arguments used to deny the 
need for some sort of national standards for 
measuring ourselves were ridiculous. I’m 
very sensitive to that now because one of the 
things I heard him say over and over again 
was he would compare standards. When peo- 
ple would say, “Well, standards will tie the 
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hands of teachers,” or “they won't be fair to 
poor kids”—and I heard all these arguments 
a thousand times—he would equate it to sur- 
gery. Now, I’m sensitive to that now. [Laugh- 
ter) And I thought to myself, how would I 
feel if Al Shanker—I never realized it—how 
would I feel if I had heard my surgeon just 
before my recent surgery making all those 
arguments about “There really is no uniform 
standards here.” [Laughter] * “Well, there is, 
but I'm not going to observe it because I 
have my own way to do it.” I'd say, “Please, 
I'd like to have another doctor. [Laughter] 

We're laughing about this now, but this 
was a profoundly wise man who lived with 
us. And because he was also a good man and 
a self-confident man and he wanted us to 
be fearless and thinking, he made us feel that 
we could say what was on our minds but that 
we had to keep being honest and reaching 
higher and going further. 

Al Shanker once said something about 
Bayard Rustin that he should have said about 
himself. He said the great thing about Rustin 
was that he didn’t put up his finger to see 
which way the wind was blowing. He had 
the guts to say what he felt was right, no 
matter how unpopular it was. 

Al Shanker would say something on one 
day that would delight liberals and infuriate 
conservatives. The next day, he would make 
the conservatives ecstatic and the liberals 
would be infuriated. He really—even though 
he came out of the, if you will, the left wing 
of our society, in the sense that he was a 
passionate union leader, when he thought 
about the future, he never thought about 
what wing he was seeking; he thought about 
how he could seek the truth and synthesize 
the facts and move us all forward. And that 
too is a great gift that we will sorely miss. 

And again, I say, he let no one off the 
hook—no one—not politicians, not adminis- 
trators, not the public, not the students, and 
certainly not the teachers. 

In the last years of his life, he worked hard 
to bring people all over the world together 
around democracy and freedom and dignity. 
And he wanted teachers to lead the way. As 
the son of Russian immigrants, he had a deep 
interest in the work of the United States In- 
formation Agency, which has been sending 
American teachers abroad and bringing for- 
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eign teachers to America to support the de- 
velopment of democracy, ially in 
Central and Eastern Europe and th he Newly 
Independent States of the former Soviet 
Union. 

I want to announce that today, from now 
on, teachers who participate in these inter- 
national programs in civic education will be 
designated Shanker Fellows. Some of them 
are here with us today, and we thank them 
for their presence. 

In 1999, when the first fourth graders take 
the reading exam and the first eighth graders 
take the math exam, they, too, will be part 
of Al Shanker’s legacy. And if, God willing, 
our budget passes, instead of 500 of those 
board-certified teachers, like the wonderful 
woman we heard just before the Vice Presi- 
dent and I came up here, that Al Shanker 
worked so hard for, we'll have 100,000— 
100,000. 

He really believed if we could get one in 
every school, they would be magnets, they 
would change the whole culture of American 
education. If this national certification move- 
ment, the standards movement for teachers 
could just get one of those board-certified 
teachers in every schoolhouse in America, it 
would change the culture of education for- 
ever and change the whole way we thought 
about teaching. And we are determined to 
do that, and that, too, will be part of his leg- 
acy, along with his love of life and music and 
art and bread, along with all the energy that 
he put into his family and his friends. 

Al Shanker’s life fully reflected the wisdom 
of the words of Herman Melville—I bring 
out this quote from time to time and I don’t 
think I know anyone it applies to better. Her- 
man Melville said, “We cannot live only for 
ourselves. A thousand fibers connect us with 
our fellow men. And among those fibers, as 
sympathetic threads, our actions run as 
causes, and they come back to us as effects.” 

Al Shanker’s cause was education. And 
through his lifelong devotion to it, he lifted 
up our children, our schools, our teachers, 
and others who work in our schools, our Na- 
tion, and our world. He was truly our master 
teacher. 

Today, education is the number one prior- 
ity of the American people. Al Shanker 
helped to make it so. His life was full of tu- 
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mult and controversy, of growth and tri- 
umph. But what I think he would want to 
know is, does it count? You bet it does. It 
counts, Al, and we thank you. We love you, 
and we bid you Godspeed. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:12 p.m. at the 
Lisner Auditorium. In his remarks, he referred 
to Albert Shanker’s widow, Eadie. 


Message on the Rollout of the F-22 
Raptor Fighter 


April 9, 1997 


Today marks a major milestone in the de- 
fense of our nation. The introduction of the 
F-22 Raptor air superiority fighter cul- 
minates over 10 years of dedicated hard work 
by thousands of people across the country, 
the vision and long-range planning of con- 
gressional leaders, and the leadership of 
three Presidents. But perhaps more than 
anything else, it is proof positive of the know- 
how and can-do spirit of America’s most valu- 
able asset—the American work force. 

Today's ceremony is more than just the 
“rollout” of a new fighter aircraft. It is a trib- 
ute to the American worker and testimony 
to the skill, training, and dedication of our 
people. Across 46 states and in hundreds of 
companies, large and small, these men and 
women have come together to produce this 
catalyst for a revolution in air power. I’m 
proud to salute all those who have gathered 
for this event and to wish everyone associated 
with the F-22 much success as it moves into 
the flight test phase of its development pro- 
gram. 


Bill Clinton 


NOTE: This message was read at the rollout cere- 
mony for the aircraft at Dobbins Air Force Base 
in Marietta, GA. 
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Executive Order 13042— 
Implementing for the United States 
Article VIII of the Agreement 
Establishing the World Trade 
Organization Concerning Legal 
Capacity and Privileges and 
Immunities 

April 9, 1997 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, including section 
101(b) of the Uruguay Round Agreements 
Act (Public Law 103—465) and section 1 of 
the International Organizations Immunities 
Act (22 U.S.C. 288), I hereby implement for 
the United States the provisions of Article 
VIII of the Agreement Establishing the 
World Trade Organization. 

Section 1. The provisions of the Conven- 
tion on the Privileges and Immunities of the 
Specialized Agencies (U.N. General Assem- 
bly Resolution 179 (II) of November 21, 
1947, 33 U.N.T.S. 261) shall apply to the 
World Trade Organization, its officials, and 
the representatives of its members, provided: 
(1) sections 19(b) and 15, regarding immu- 
nity from taxation, and sections 13(d) and 
section 20, regarding immunity from national 
service obligations, shall not apply to U.S. na- 
tionals and aliens admitted for permanent 
residence; (2) with respect to section 13(d) 
and section 19(c), regarding exemption from 
immigration restrictions and alien registra- 
tion requirements, World Trade Organiza- 
tion officials and representatives of its mem- 
bers shall be entitled to the same, and no 
greater, privileges, exemptions, and immuni- 
ties as are accorded under similar cir- 
cumstances to officers and employees of for- 
eign governments, and members of their 
families; (3) with respect to section 9(a) re- 
garding exemption from taxation, such ex- 
emption shall not extend to taxes levied on 
real property, or that portion of real property, 
which is not used for the purposes of the 
World Trade Organization. The leasing or 
renting by the World Trade Organization of 








its property to another entity or person to 
generate revenue shall not be considered a 
use for the purposes of the World Trade Or- 
ganization. Whether property or portions 
thereof are used for the purposes of the 
World Trade Organization shall be deter- 
mined within the sole discretion of the Sec- 
retary of State or the Secretary's designee; 
(4) with respect to section 25(2)(II) regarding 
approval of orders to leave the United States, 
“Foreign Minister” shall mean the Secretary 
of State or the Secretary's designee. 

Sec. 2. In addition and without impair- 
ment to the protections extended above, hav- 
ing found that the World Trade Organization 
is a public international organization in which 
the United States participates within the 
meaning of the International Organizations 
Immunities Act, I hereby designate the 
World Trade Organization as a public inter- 
national organization entitled to enjoy the 
privileges, exemptions, and immunities con- 
ferred by that Act, except that section 6 of 
that Act, providing exemption from property 
tax imposed by, or under the authority of, 
any Act of Congress, shall not extend to taxes 
levied on property, or that portion of prop- 
erty, that is not used for the purposes of the 
World Trade Organization. The leasing or 
renting by the World Trade Organization of 
its property to another entity or person to 
generate revenue shall not be considered a 
use for the purposes of the World Trade Or- 
ganization. Whether property or portions 
thereof are used for the purposes of the 
World Trade Organization shall be deter- 
mined within the sole discretion of the Sec- 
retary of State or the Secretary's designee. 
This designation is not intended to abridge 
in any respect privileges, exemptions, or im- 
munities that the World Trade Organization 
otherwise enjoys or may acquire by inter- 
national agreements or by congressional ac- 
tion. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
April 9, 1997. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., April 11, 1997] 


Note: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on April 14. 
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Proclamation 6984—National 
D.A.R.E. Day, 1997 


April 9, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Today we honor Drug Abuse Resistance 
Education (D.A.R.E.), the largest and most 
widely recognized substance abuse preven- 
tion and safety-promotion curriculum in the 
Nation. First developed in 1983, D.A.R.E. 
has continued to improve its methods as re- 
search findings have increased our knowl- 
edge of effective substance abuse prevention 
among school-age youth. More than 70 per- 
cent of America’s school districts have adopt- 
ed the program, and over 8,000 cooperative 
partnerships between law enforcement agen- 
cies and school districts now exist across the 
country. By virtue of D.A.R.E.’s expansive 
use and national impact, this acronym has 
achieved broad name recognition in associa- 
tion with substance abuse prevention, mak- 
ing the D.A.R.E. officer one of the most rec- 
ognizable symbols for community policing 
and prevention. 

Students, parents, police officers, and 
school administrators have long been familiar 
with the benefits of the D.A.R.E. program, 
and research has shown that ongoing rein- 
forcement of drug prevention skills is critical 
in decreasing the likelihood of drug use by 
our youth. 

Today and throughout the year, let us rec- 
ognize D.A.R.E. as a model of partnership 
between educators, law enforcement, par- 
ents, and students, and let us commend 
D.A.R.E. officers for their dedicated efforts 
to help educate the children of America 
about the importance of remaining drug free. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim April 10, 1997, 
as National D.A.R.E. Day. I call upon our 
youth, parents, and educators, and ali the 
people of the United States to observe this 
day with appropriate activities. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of April, in the year 
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of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
seven, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., April 11, 1997] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on April 14. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on Science 
and Technology 

April 9, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

A passion for discovery and a sense of ad- 
venture have always driven this Nation for- 
ward. These deeply rooted American quali- 
fies spur our determination to explore new 
scientific frontiers and spark our can-do spirit 
of technological innovation. Continued 
American leadership depends on our endur- 
ing commitment to science, to technology, 
to learning, to research. 

Science and technology are transforming 
our world, providing an age of possibility and 
a time of change as profound as we have seen 
in a century. We are well-prepared to shape 
this change and seize the opportunities so 
as to enable every American to make the 
most of their God-given promise. One of the 
most important ways to realize this vision is 
through thoughtful investments in science 
and technology. Such investments drive eco- 
nomic growth, generate new knowledge, cre- 
ate new jobs, build new industries, ensure 
our national security, protect the environ- 


ment, and improve the health and quality of 


life of our people. 

This biennial report to the Congress brings 
together numerous elements of our inte- 
grated investment agenda to promote sci- 
entific research, catalyze technological inno- 
vation, sustain a sound business environment 
for research and development, strengthen 
national security, build global stability, and 
advance educational quality and equality 
from grade school to graduate school. Many 
achievements are presented in the report, to- 
gether with scientific and technological op- 
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portunities deserving greater emphasis in the 
coming years. 

Most of the Federal research and edu- 
cation investment portfolio enjoyed biparti- 
san support during my first Administration. 
With the start of a new Administration, I 
hope to extend this partnership with the 
Congress across the entire science and tech- 
nology portfolio. Such a partnership to stimu- 
late scientific discovery and new technologies 
will take America into the new century well- 
equipped for the challenges and opportuni- 
ties that lie ahead. 

The future, it is often said, has no constitu- 
ency. But the truth is, we must all be the 
constituency of the future. We have a duty— 
to ourselves, to our children, to future gen- 
erations—to make these farsighted invest- 
ments in science and technology to help us 
master this moment of change and to build 
a better America for the 21st century. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
April 9, 1997. 


Remarks Prior to a Cabinet Meeting 
and an Exchange With Reporters 
April 10, 1997 


Implementation of Welfare Reform 


The President. Welcome to the members 
of the Cabinet and their representatives as 
well as to the members of the press. One 
month ago, I directed the members of the 
Cabinet to do everything they can to hire 
people off the welfare rolls into available jobs 
in Government. And I asked the Vice Presi- 
dent to lead and coordinate this effort. Today 
we are here to receive each agency’s specific 
plans to do that. 

We have the good fortune to begin with 
some encouraging news. Today I am pleased 
to report that over the last 4 years, from Janu- 
ary of 93 to January of 97, America’s welfare 
rolls declined by 2.8 million people. The wel- 
fare rolls have now declined by as much in 
the past 4 years as they increased in the pre- 
vious 25 years. And that’s a great tribute to 
all of those who worked on welfare reform 
as well as to the strength of the American 
economy. 
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In the next 4 years, we have to move an- 
other 2 million people off welfare to meet 
the targets of the welfare reform law. We 
have all got to take responsibility to see that 
the jobs are there so that people can leave 
welfare and become permanent members of 
the work force. Of course, the vast majority 
of these jobs will have to come from the pri- 
vate sector. And I will convene a meeting 
of business leaders here at the White House 
next month to talk about what more can be 
done to aid that endeavor. I also want to say 
that the members of the Cabinet that have 
special responsibility there will be doing 
more. And I’m glad to announce today that, 
at the initiative of Aida Alvarez, Betsy Myers, 
the Director of Women’s Outreach here at 
the White House, will leave the White House 
and move to the Small Business Administra- 
tion to coordinate a new effort there to en- 
courage small- and women-owned businesses 
to hire people from welfare to work. 

But the Government must do its share as 
well. The Federal Government, after all, is 
a large employer in the United States. We 
employ a little over one percent of the total 
work force of our country. Today I’m pleased 
to announce that we will hire at least 10,000 
welfare recipients over the next 4 years, and 
we will urge private contractors that work 
with Government to hire people off welfare 
as well. 

I’m especially pleased that six of those who 
will be hired from the welfare rolls will work 
right here in the White House. Now, let me 
be clear: These will not be make-work jobs. 
These will be jobs that actually need to be 
fulfilled, work that needs to be done for the 
American people. We will demand the high- 
est performance from the new employees 
and insist that they live up to their respon- 
sibilities. But we will also offer them a chance 
at a new beginning. 

Today we have with us two former welfare 
recipients who have found that new begin- 
ning. The Vice President and I just had the 
honor of meeting with them in the Oval Of- 
fice. They are on my left. To my far left is 
Rebecca Wilson of Clinton, Iowa. That has 
a nice ring to it. [Laughter] She is a single 
mother of two who was on welfare, working 
and attending and she was at- 
tending Clinton Community College. Last 
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year, she got a part-time job as a clerk in 
her local Social Security office. That enabled 
her to leave the welfare rolls while she fin- 
ished school. With her supervisor's encour- 
agement, she’s now on her way to a business 
degree. She just got a raise and a promotion 
2 days ago. Congratulations. 

Ms. Wilson. Thank you. 

The President. And she’s been offered a 
permanent job with the Social Security Ad- 
ministration after she graduates. 

Tonya Graham of Plainview, Texas, had a 
child when she was 16, went on welfare while 
attending college part-time. She found out 
about a job at the Social Security Administra- 
tion through one of her professors. She left 
welfare the very month she was hired, fin- 
ished her degree, and is now working full- 
time as a Social Security claims representa- 
tive. 

These two women are examples that, not 
just for the Government but for the private 
and nonprofit sectors as well, if we give peo- 
ple who are on welfare the opportunity, they 
will do the rest, helping us to break the cycle 
of dependence and make responsibility a way 
of life. 

The decisions we make in this room today 
will enable thousands of more American fam- 
ilies to remake their lives as Rebecca and 
Tonya have done. Together, we have already 
reduced the welfare rolls by 2.8 million; that 
is the greatest reduction in our history. Now 
we have to finish the job, and the Federal 
Government has to do its part by offering 
jobs to at least 10,000 more weifare recipi- 
ents over the next 4 years. 

We can elevate our most fundamental val- 
ues of family and work and responsibility and 
make welfare reform work. 

Now I'd like to ask the Vice President, who 
has done so much to reinvent our Govern- 
ment and who spearheaded this effort to get 
all the agencies together around this number, 
and ask him to say a few words. 


[At this point, the Vice President made brief 
remarks. | 


Q. Mr. President, if people want to get 
these jobs, if they think they're eligible for 
them, how are they going to find out about 
it? How do they learn whether they can qual- 
ify? 
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The President. Do you want to answer 
that? 

The Vice President. They will find out 
from the Federal departments in their area. 
We also have a job bank on the Internet and 
you can, from a library or from a friend who 
has a personal computer, or if you have an 
Internet connection in some other way, you 
can plug into the job bank, and they will be 
listed there, and you can go to the Federal 
office building in your area. 

The President. But the main thing is, you 
ee, the Federal departments will all be try- 
ing to meet their targets, and the people who 
are placing the welfare workers who will be 
working for the State, people who interview 
the people on welfare, will be able to tell 
them, “Look, the Federal Government's got 


a program here, and they're trying to hire 
wt 4 and we'll check around at all of these 
different agencies in your community and see 
if there’s an opening there.” That’s how wel- 
fare workers—welfare workers at the State 
level actually interview these people, but 


they will all know now what our national 
goals are, and then they'll be able to deter- 
mine quickly whether, by department, 
there’s an opening in the area. And the wel- 
fare recipients will be coming in under the 
new welfare reform law to these workers, and 
they will be working together to try to help 
them get a job within the time prescribed. 

Q. Can we ask Ms. Wilson and Ms. Gra- 
ham if they are making ends meet with their 
job? The Vice President mentioned child 


care being a problem. As a single mother of 


two, are you able to make enough money? 

Ms. Wilson. | have a lot of support from 
my family and friends and all the people 
around me. So it’s been rough, but they're 
there for me if I need them. 

Ms. Graham. And | do not have any small 
children that are not in school. 

Q. What about all the people that do? 

The President. We put $4 billion more 


into child care, keep in mind. But one of 


things that we have to work on here is we 
gave the money to the States. Keep in mind 
that the States are in a unique position now 
to provide even more for child care than we 
appropriated in the bill, because their block 
grant is tied to the moment—the highest— 
the peak of the welfare rolls. If I make a 
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mistake, Secretary Shalala, correct me. The 
block grant is tied to the peak population of 
welfare rolls, which we reached sometime in 
early 94. So they're getting money now that’s 
more money than they would otherwise get, 
because the welfare rolls have gone down so 
much. 

Plus, there’s a $4 billion add-on in the wel- 
fare reform bill to the States to help them 
provide affordable child care. What we have 
to do—and that’s one of the reasons that this 
process has been so important—is we've had 
to work through with each department, since 
they don’t get part of that block grant, wheth- 
er there’s some way they can be a part of 
it, or the recipient, at least, if it’s out in the 
States as opposed to DC, could get some 
benefit from it. And we'll have to work 
through all that. 

But I think that there won't be any prob- 
lem with that, and at least—I think one of 
the things that will happen as a result of wel- 
fare reform, by the way, that will be one of 
the ancillary benefits is that there will be a 
lot more child care slots opened up in the 
country, and that will make available more 
affordable child care to people who aren't 
on welfare and haven’t ever been on welfare. 
That’s one of the goals that I have, and I 
believe it will occur. 

Q. Mr. President, the two women who are 
with you are living proof that it can be done, 
in a sense, without a special program or a 
special idea. I imagine the critics would say, 
we don’t necessarily need all of this special 
push. 

The President. But you do if you want 
everybody to be like them. That is, let me— 
remember what I said all along, from the day 
I got here and we started these welfare re- 
form experiments over 4 years ago, I said all 
along, look, the system we have works fine 
for about 40 to 45 percent of the people be- 
cause they are like these women. And nearly 
everybody on welfare wants to get off, wants 
to be self-supporting, wants to be an inde- 
pendent member of society, would rather pay 
taxes than draw from the public treasury. 

But the system we have—the way it works, 
especially for people with very young chil- 
dren made it actually—it was a disincentive 
for a lot of people to get off welfare. So all 
we tried to do is to create a set of cir- 
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cumstances now where 100 percent of the 
able-bodied people on welfare will be able 
to do what these two women have done on 
their own under the old system. 

If we didn’t do anything, about 4 in 10 
people on welfare would continue to be on 
a while, get the help they need, get right off, 
and go on with their lives. What we're trying 
to do is to get to the other 60 percent. That’s 
what welfare reform is all about. 

And the reason we had—let me remind 
you—the reason we had the biggest drop 
ever in the last 4 years, according to a study 
done by Janet Yellen and the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. They say about a third of 
the drop in the welfare rolls was due directly 
to specific welfare reform efforts. And a 
quarter of the drop was due to other efforts 
like the 50 percent increase in child support 
collections. And a little over 40 percent was 
due to the improvement in the economy. 
And that corresponds with a little over 40 
percent who always do—who did well under 
the old welfare system. 

So we're working on the other 60 percent. 
But the other 60 percent had become a sig- 
nificant problem for America because you 
were having generational dependence on 
welfare. 


Webster Hubbell 


Q. Mr. President, I have to ask you a ques- 
tion about another topic because this is the 
only time I will see you today, but 

The President. Go ahead. 

Q. just a little while ago, Mrs. Clinton 
was asked about questions that keep coming 
up about efforts—whether the White House 
knew of or was behind or whether there were 
any efforts to pay hush money to Webster 
Hubbell. And she called it part of the con- 
tinuing saga of Whitewater, the never-ending 
fictional conspiracy that honest-to-goodness 
reminds me of some people’s obsession with 
UFO’s and the Hale-Bopp comet. [Laughter] 
And I was wondering 

The President. Did she say that? [Laugh- 
ter] That’s pretty good. [Laughter] 

Q. I was wondering if you share that senti- 
ment? And also, we haven’t had a chance 
to—[laughter)]. 

The President. Well, if 1 didn’t, I wouldn't 
disagree with her in public. [Laughter] 
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Q. We haven't had a chance to hear what 
your comment is to the apology that Webb 
Hubbell made and his claim that he was a 
con artist who fooled people here at the 
White House. Are you angry at him now? 
He seems to have caused you a whole lot 
of trouble, and he seems to be causing it 

The President. Well, no, I'm not angry 
at him anymore because he’s paid a very high 
price for the mistake he made. And, you 
know, if he hadn’t come up here and he’d 
stayed home and tried to work it through, 
he would have paid a price, but it would have 
been a smaller one. 

But let me remind you that everybody pays 
in life. There’s—somehow we all wind up 
paying for whatever we do, and he paid a 
very high price. And he’s apologized, and I 
accept his apology. He’s got four wonderful 
children and a fine wife, and he’s done a lot 
of wonderful things in his life, and I hope 
he'll be able to go on and do some more 
wonderful things. And as far as I’m con- 
cerned, that’s why we have a criminal justice 
system: people get punished; they pay their 
price; and they're supposed to be able to go 
on. He got punished and paid quite a high 
price, and I hope he'll be able to go on with 
his life now. 


President’s Health 


Q. How are you getting along on those 
crutches? 

The President. I’m doing great. These are 
my stealth crutches. [Laughter] I think really 
they were developed as an offshoot of B- 
2 technology, see, and I like them quite a 
lot. [Laughter] 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:48 p.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. 


Proclamation 6985—National Pay 
Inequity Awareness Day, 1997 
April 10, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


Although more than three decades have 
passed since the Equal Pay Act and Title VII 
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of the Civil Rights Act were signed into law, 
women working full-time and year round in 
the United States, on average, still earn only 
71 percent of the wages earned by men. This 
means that, for the 1996 calendar year, the 
wages of the average American female work- 
er will not match those of the average male 
worker until April 11 of this year. 

Although the pay gap has narrowed over 
the past two decades, unfair pay practices 
persist in many U.S. business sectors. Paying 
a woman less than a male co-worker with 
equal skills and job responsibilities hurts that 
woman and her family—not only in imme- 
diate material benefit, but also in her ability 
to invest and save for retirement. Working 
women deserve—and are demanding—fair 
and equal pay for their time spent on the 
job. Over a quarter of a million women sur- 

veyed by the Department of Labor indicated 

that “improving pay scales” is one of their 
highest priorities in bringing fairness to the 
workplace. 

To address this problem, my Administra- 
tion has moved on several fronts simulta- 
neously: I signed the increase in the mini- 
mum wage into law, initiated a pension edu- 
cation campaign, strengthened equal em- 
ployment law enforcement, and created a 
Women’s Bureau Fair Pay Clearinghouse at 
the Department of Labor, which dissemi- 
nates information on working women’s wages 
and occupations and on organizations that 
are active in improving women’s wages. In 
addition, my Administration, with over 200 
private-sector partners, has formed the 
American Savings Education Council to edu- 
cate women and men on how they can ensure 
their financial independence in retirement. 
Together with renewed attention focused on 
the reality of pay inequity and what it means 
for working women across the country, these 
initiatives create real opportunities for em- 
ployers, working women, and organizations 
to develop new and effective approaches that 
achieve pay equity. 

Strong enforcement of equal employment 
laws also plays a critical role in resolving un- 
fair pay. The Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission enforces laws that make 
it illegal to discriminate in wages, or to limit 
or segregate job applicants or employees in 
any way that would deprive them of opportu- 
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nities because of sex, race, color, religion, 
age, national origin, or disability. 

The Department of Labor’s Office of Fed- 
eral Contract Compliance Programs enforces 
nondiscrimination and affirmative action laws 
that apply to employers that do business with 
the Federal Government, ensuring that Gov- 
ernment contractors prevent and remedy dis- 
crimination and resolve matters of pay eq- 
uity. 

It is vital that we aggressively enforce our 
pay equity laws. Women deserve to be re- 
warded on an equal basis for their contribu- 
tions to the American work force. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim April 
11, 1997, as National Pay Inequity Awareness 
Day. I call upon Gove mment officials, law 
enforcement agencies, business and industry 
leaders, educators, and all the people of the 
United States to recognize the full value of 
the skills and contributions of women in the 
labor force. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
seven, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 p.m., April 14, 1997] 


NOTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on April 15. 


Remarks at the Radio and Television 
Correspondents Association Dinner 
April 10, 1997 


The President. Thank you. Thank you 
very much. Thank you very much, ladies and 
gentlemen. Members of Congress, members 
of the press, fellow sufferers—{laughter|— 
I would like to thank the Radio and Tele- 
vision Correspondents Association for invit- 
ing me this evening. I want to give Terry 
Murphy a special thanks for the kind intro- 
duction, and also, given my condition, I'd like 
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to give a special thank-you to the Ridgewell 
Catering Company for bringing me here to- 
night. [Laughter] Enough laughs. 

I have come here tonight to speak about 
a topic of perennial concern in Washington, 
something we never get around to doing any- 
thing about. And that is the close, some 
would even say cozy relationship, between 
the rarified elite who make public policy and 
those who report on it. And on that topic, 
just let me say this: Congratulations, Andrea. 
[Laughter] You know, that fella standing next 
to you in the newspaper photos a few days 
ago—(laughter|—he looked exactly like Alan 
Greenspan, only exuberant. [Laughter] 

I want all of you to know that, until re- 
cently, I had planned out a really dramatic 
entrance to this dinner. [Laughter] And then, 
George Bush stole my thunder. [Laughter] 
I mean, look at this: This guy is 72 years old; 
he jumps out of a plane at 12,000 feet; he 
lands without a scratch. [Laughter] I fall 6 
inches, and I’m crippled up for 6 months. 
It’s ridiculous. 

Now, as you might imagine, my injured 
knee adds complications to my schedule. In 
fact, you know, just when I was on the way 
over here tonight—{laughter|—as you have 
seen, my Press Secretary, Mike McCurry, 
just handed me a note. According to wire 
reports, former President Bush has just bun- 
gee jumped off the Seattle Space Needle. 
[Laughter] 

That reminds me—I was supposed to 
make another announcement tonight. Mr. 
Murphy has asked me to tell you that the 
Radio and Television Correspondents Asso- 
ciation has decided to adopt the practices of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
[Laughter] That means you can all pick up 
your $1,000 refund checks on the way out 
tonight. [Laughter] 

You know, I’m getting a little sick of these 
fundraising stories. [Laughter] But here I 
am, I’m doing the best to do the job the 
American people sent me here to do. But 
with all this ruckus in Washington these days, 
we have to work harder and harder to sort 
of be heard through the din. So my staff 
worked up a few new ideas that we thought 
might break through. I want you to be the 
judge. After all, it’s your din. [Laughter] 
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Here are the suggestions: Take a cue from 
the TV show, “Ellen.” Start a rumor that in 
the last Presidential press conference of the 
season, my character will become a libertar- 
ian. [Laughter] Announce that we've discov- 
ered signs of life on Mars. We already tried 
that, and some of you bought it; I couldn’t 
believe it. [Laughter) Announce that I will 
fight Evander Holyfield. [Laughter] Any- 
time, anyplace. [Laughter] Here’s the Vice 
President’s suggestion. Sign an Executive 
order hiring people on welfare to install com- 
puters in our Nation’s classrooms, to E-mail 
messages to neighborhood watch volunteers, 
to use their cell phones to call 100,000 com- 
munity police officers, to remind the one mil- 
lion literacy tutors to show up for work. 
[Laughter] Tf all else fails, push myself down 
a flight of stairs. [Laughter] As you know, 
that’s the one we decided to go with. [Laugh- 
ter] It worked for a while, and I would do 
it again. I may have to. [Laughter] 

Thank you very much, Mike. [Laughter] 

Ladies and gentlemen, you will be pleased 
to learn that former President Bush—[laugh- 
ter|—has just successfully jumped the Snake 
River Canyon on a rocket-powered motor- 
cycle. [Laughter] Now, he’s just taunting me. 
[Laughter] 

You know, one of the results of being 
bummed up for awhile is that I’ve gotten to 
watch a lot more television than normal, and 
I spent a day in the hospital just sort of chan- 
nel-flipping, “surfing,” that’s what you call it 
now. And I was amazed at the way all these 
different channels struggled to accurately but 
uniquely cover my surgery. [Laughter] C- 
SPAN, of course, provided live, uninter- 
rupted coverage of my injured knee—{laugh- 
ter|—while C-SPAN 2 devoted full coverage 
to my other knee. [Laughter] Within an hour 
of the accident, CNN had composed omi- 
nous theme music—{laughter|—and put up 
a graphic, “Breaking News, Breaking Knees.” 
[Laughter] I knew it was going to be a major 
story when their “Headline News” devoted 
a full 5 seconds to it. [Laughter] MSNBC 
immediately proclaimed itself the state-of- 
the-art global interactive command center 
for all leg-related news. [Laughter] ESPN 
broke into the North Carolina-Colorado bas- 
ketball game with a breathless bulletin that 
Greg Norman was just fine. [Laughter] PBS 
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kept interrupting coverage of my knee for 
pledge drives. [Laughter] For every $100 do- 
nation, you got a commemorative X- ray of 
my leg. [Laughter] Bob Novak went on 
“Crossfire” to argue the positive aspects of 
debilitating knee injuries for Democrats. 
[Laughter| And then, there was MTV. All 
they wanted to know was, did I wear a hos- 
pital gown or pajamas? [Laughter] 

Press Secretary Mike McCurry. An- 
other one. 

The President. Thank you, Mike. |Laugh- 
ter] Ladies and gentlemen, President Bush 
has just had himself manacled, placed inside 
a padlocked trunk—{laughter|—and: sub- 
merged off the coast of Kennebunkport. 
[Laughter] The clock is ticking. [Laughter] 
Our prayers are with him. [Laughter] 

Anyway, I’m back on my feet, and I’m 
working for the American people. Congress 
is back in session this week. That came as 
a surprise to people in Washington who 
didn’t know it was away. [Laughter] Things 
have been so slow this year, C-SPAN is actu- 
ally showing reruns of the 104th Congress. 

We can’t get agreement to change the 
consumer price index; that’s the hangup on 
this whole budget deal. And there are Demo- 
crats and Republicans in the House—they’re 
scared to death of it. But you know, a small 
change in the CPI could shave billions of dol- 
lars from the deficit, add years and years to 
the life of the Social Security Trust Fund. 

Now, I know this is a complicated issue 
for some people, and I’ve been looking for 
some simple way to explain it. And so, con- 
sider how we might re-index some other sta- 
tistics. For example, a report said last month 
that we Americans are the heaviest people 
in the world. Working together, reaching 
across party lines, we can change all that. 
[Laughter ] Instead of 16 ounces to a pound, 
we'll say there’s 20 ounces. [Laughter] That 
way, a person who weighs 200 pounds would 
weigh 160 pounds. Think about it: overnight, 
Democrats and Republicans can make Amer- 
ica the thinnest nation in the world. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Let me tell you, I’m doing the best I can, 
but actually I’m kind of hurting. The worst 
thing about this injury is, it’s hard to stand 
for long periods of time and about this time 
I start to get tired. So I’m going to sort of 
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sit down with a confession. When I signed 
that Executive order banning cloning re- 
search, it was too late to do anything about 
an experiment or two that had already been 
started. [Laughter] But one of them has 
come in handy in moments like this. 

Bill, would you mind? [Laughter] 


[At this point, “Saturday Night Live” come- 
dian Darrell Hammond joined the President 
at the dais and made brief remarks imper- 
sonating the President. | 


The President. 1 have to take this over 
before it gets out of hand. [Laughter] God 
knows, I can’t afford to jeopardize my rela- 
tionship with the press corps. [Laughter] But 
I want to thank you, Bill, or “Mr. President.” 
By the way, I wrote up a to-do list for you 
for the next couple of days. 

As usual, there’s the morning jog; you have 
to do that now. [Laughter] Tomorrow at 3:30 
p.m., I have a conflict. I have a root canal 
appointment and a press conference in the 
East Room. I know it’s going to hurt, but 
would you mind doing the press conference? 
[Laughter] No, wait a minute. I couldn’t ask 
anybody else to do that, even me. 

Actually, I enjoy these press conferences, 
and I enjoy coming here every year. I thank 
you all for what you've done to sustain our 
democracy for ne -arly 225 years. Our country 
is still a work in progress, and I look forward 
to building on that progress with you. I even 
look forward to these dinners, and I really 
wouldn’t want to send anyone else in my 
place. So I want to thank all of you for having 
Hillary, me, and me here ‘this evening. 
[Laughter] 

In closing, let me say, we must find com- 
mon ground. [Laughter] We are going to 
build that bridge to the 21st century. [Laugh- 
ter] I do have to refer you to Lanny Davis 
on that one. Ya-da, ya-da, ya-da. 

Good night, and thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:28 p.m., at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Terry Murphy, chairman, Radio and Tel- 
evision Correspondents Association, and Andrea 
Mitchell, NBC News. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these remarks. 
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Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With the American Society of 
Newspapers Editors 


April 11, 1997 


The President. Thank you very much. 


And thank you, Bob, for reminding me of 


my best line from the speech last night 
[Laughter] George Bush got the last laugh. 
[Laughter] Twelve thousand feet, not a 
scratch. I fell 6 inches, I’m hobbled for 6 
months. [Laughter] 

I’m delighted to be here. I want to thank 
you for having me and congratulate this 
year’s writing award winners. I missed last 
year, and I'm sorry I couldn’t come, but the 
Vice President told me all about it. And be- 
cause he came here, I had to listen one more 
time and look one more time at all those pic- 
tures from his days as a long-haired reporter 
for the National Tennessean. [Laughter] 

This is what it’s really like. I don’t mind 
learning about global warming tet high tech- 
nology and everything, but I had to learn all 
about the newspaper business all over again. 
I hear that speech about once every 3 months 
from him. [Laughter] 

You know, times have changed remarkably 
since Will Rogers said, “All I know is what 
I see in the papers.” Today, we live in a world 
with 500 channels, literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of web sites exploding all the time— 
we're trying to develop the Internet, too— 
but still, the role that you play in informing 
and educating Americans and in helping 
them to make the right kind of choices is 
terribly important. 

I want to talk today about one of those 
choices that will have a profound effect on 
all of our lives and the lives of our children 
in the next century, and that is the choices 
we must make to sustain America’s leader- 
ship in the world. 

Four years ago I came into office deter- 
mined to renew our strength and prosperity 
here at home. But I also believed that in the 
global society of the 21st century, the divid- 
ing line between foreign and domestic policy 
was increasingly an artificial distinction. After 
all, our national security depends on strong 
families, safe streets, and world-class edu- 
cation. And our success at home clearly de- 
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pends on our strength and willingness and 
our ability to lead abroad. 

The conviction that America must be 
strong and involved in the world has really 
been the bedrock of our foreign policy for 
the last 50 years. After World War II, a gen- 
eration of farsighted leaders forged NATO, 
which has given us a half century of security 
and played a strong role in ending the cold 
war. They built the United Nations so that 
a hard-won peace would not be lost. They 
launched the Marshall plan to rebuild a Eu- 
rope ravaged by war. They created the World 
Bank and other international financial insti- 
tutions to pave the way for unprecedented 
prosperity for American people and others 
around the world. They did this throughout 
a half century, Republicans and Democrats 
together, united in bipartisan support for the 
American leadership that has been essential 
to the strength and security of the American 
people for half a century now. 

Now we stand at the dawn of a new cen- 
tury and a new millennium—another mo- 
ment to be farsighted, another moment to 
guarantee America another 50 years of secu- 
rity and prosperity. We've largely swept away 
the blocks and barriers that once divided 
whole continents. But as borders become 
more open and the flow of information, tech- 
nology, money, trade, and people across the 
borders are larger and more rapid, the line 
between domestic and foreign policy contin- 
ues to blur. 

And we can only preserve our security and 
our well-being at home by being strongly in- 
volved in the world beyond our borders. 
From fighting terrorism and drug trafficking 
to limiting the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction, to protecting the global en- 
vironment, we stand to gain from working 
with other nations, and we will surely lose 
if we fail to do so. 

Just as American leaders of both political 
parties did 50 years ago, we have to come 
together to take new initiatives and revitalize 
and reform old structures so that we can pre- 
pare our country to succeed and win and 
make the world a better place in this new 
era. 

You know, it is commonplace to say that 
since the end of the cold war, America stands 
alone as the world’s only superpower. That 
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is clearly true, but it can be dangerously mis- 
leading because our power can only be used 
if we are willing to become even more in- 
volved with others all around the world in 
an increasingly interdependent world. We 
must be wiliing to shape this interdependent 
world and to embrace its interdependence, 
including our interdependence on others. 
There is no illusory Olympus on which the 
world’s only superpower can sit and expect 
to preserve its position, much less enhance 
it. 

In my State of the Union Address, I set 
out six key strategic objectives for America’s 
prosperity, security, and democratic values in 
the 21st century: first, a Europe that is undi- 
vided, democratic, and at peace for the first 
time in its history; second, strong and stable 
relations between the United States and Asia; 
third, our willing continuation of America’s 
leadership as the world’s most important 
force for peace; fourth, the creation of more 
jobs and opportunity for our people through 
a more open and competitive trading system 
that also helps others all around the world; 
fifth, increasing cooperation in confronting 
new security threats that defy borders and 
unilateral solutions; and, sixth, the provision 
of the tools necessary to meet these chal- 
lenges from maintaining the world’s strong- 
est, most modern, and most adaptable mili- 
tary to maintaining a strong, fully funded, 
and comprehensive diplomacy. 

On that last point, let me just point out 
that Secretary Albright often says that our 
whole diplomatic budget is only about one 
percent of the budget. We devote less of our 
resources to that than any other major coun- 
try in the world and, yet, about half of Ameri- 
ca’s legacy will be determined by whether 
we have the adequate resources to do that. 
That's a very important thing, because I think 
most of your readers don’t know that. They 
think we spend more and get less out of our 
foreign policy investments when, in fact, we 
spend less and get more than almost any 
other area of public endeavor. 

Each of these six goals is vital to realizing 
the promise of our time and to guarding 
against its perils. Together, they provide a 
blueprint for our future, not just for the next 
4 years but for the next half-century. 
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In the next 3 months we'll face critical 
choices that will determine whether we have 
the vision and will to pursue these objectives. 
We have to seize the opportunity to complete 
the mission America set out on 50 years ago 
and to push forward on the mission of the 
next 50 years. 

We will begin by strengthening the foun- 
dation for security and prosperity in our own 
hemisphere. In the first of my three trips to 
the Americas over the next year, I will meet 
with our closest neighbors in Mexico, Central 
America, and the Caribbean to help our de- 
mocracies and economies grow together and 
to intensify our shared fight against crime, 
drugs, illegal immigration, and pollution. 

Just before the 50th anniversary of the 
Marshall Plan, I will hold a summit with the 
European Union to affirm our transatlantic 
ties even as we expand our global partner- 
ship. 

I will host the world’s leading industrial 
democracies at what we used to call the G- 
7 but now call the Summit of the Eight in 
Denver, which will give us an opportunity 
to deepen our cooperation with Russia for 
peace and freedom and prosperity. 

At the NATO summit in Madrid this July, 
we will continue to adapt NATO to the de- 
mands of a new era and invite the first, but 
not the last new members to join history's 
most successful alliance. 

And I will continue America’s efforts to 
bring the parties together at this very difficult 
moment for peace in the Middle East. 

Like the larger agenda they support, each 
of these initiatives calls for American leader- 
ship that is strong and steadfast. The power- 
ful trend toward democracy and free markets 
is neither inevitable nor irreversible. Sustain- 
ing it will take relentless effort. But leader- 
ship brings its rewards. The more America 
leads, the more willing others will be to share 
the risks and the responsibilities of forging 
the future we want. 

In the last 4 years, we have seen that over 
and over again. We've seen it in Bosnia. 
We've seen it in Haiti. We've seen it in the 
Summit of the Americas and in the APEC 
leaders forum, where we have agreed with 
our partners to build a free and open trading 
system early in the next century. 
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Our leadership also faces two other press- 
ing tests now and in the coming months: first, 
immediately ratifying the Chemical Weapons 
Convention; and then, giving the United 
States the means we need to continue our 
growth by making trade more open and fair 
in the global economy. 

Let me deal with the first issue. For the 
last 50 years, Americans have lived under the 
hair-trigger threat of mass destruction. Our 
leadership has been essential to lifting that 
global peril, thanks in large measure to the 
efforts of my predecessors, and during the 
last 4 years also when we have made remark- 
able progress. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union left 3,400 
nuclear warheads in Ukraine, Kazakhstan, 
and Belarus. Today, there are none. North 
Korea was accumulating material for nuclear 
weapons when I became President. Now its 
nuclear program is frozen, under inter- 
national supervision, and eventually will be 
dismantled. 

We helped to win the indefinite extension 
of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, a 
powerful global barrier to the spread of nu- 
clear weapons and their technology. We led 
in concluding the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty, which will bring to life a decades- 
old dream of ending nuclear weapons testing. 
President Yeltsin and I agreed in Helsinki 
to a roadmap through the START treaties 
to cut our nuclear arsenals over the next dec- 
ade by 80 percent from their cold war peaks 
and actually to destroy the warheads so they 
can never be used for destructive ends. 

Now America must rise to the challenge 
of ratifying the Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion and doing it before it takes effect on 
April 29th, less than 3 weeks from today. 

This century opened with the horror of 
chemical warfare in the trenches of World 
War I. Today, at the dawn of a new century, 
we have the opportunity to forge a widening 
international commitment to begin banishing 
poison gas from the Earth, even as we know 
it remains a grave, grave threat in the hands 
of rogue states or terrorist groups. 

The Chemical Weapons Convention re- 
quires other nations to do what we decided 
to do more than a decade ago—get rid of 
all chemical weapons. In other words, the 
treaty is about other nations destroying their 
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chemical weapons. As they do so and re- 
nounce the development, production, acqui- 
sition, or use of chemical arms, and pledge 
not to help others acquire them or produce 
them, our troops will be less likely to face 
one of the battlefield’s most lethal threats. 
As stockpiles are eliminated and the transfer 
of dangerous chemicals is controlled, rogue 
states and terrorists will have a harder time 
getting the ingredients for weapons. And that 
will protect not only military forces but also 
innocent civilians. 

By giving us new tools for verification, ena- 
bling us to tap a global network for intel- 
ligence and information, and strengthening 
our own law enforcement, the treaty will 
make it easier for us to prevent and to punish 
those who seek to violate its rules. 

The Chemical Weapons Convention re- 
flects the best of American bipartisanship, 
negotiated under President Reagan and 
President Bush, supported by a broad and 
growing number of Americans, including 
every chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
since the Carter administration. Last week 
at the White House, I was proud to welcome 
a remarkable cross-section of these support- 
ers, including former Secretary of State 
James Baker, General Colin Powell, other 
military leaders, legislators, arms control ex- 
perts, and representatives from small and 
large businesses, religious groups, and sci- 
entists. 

I urge the Senate to do what is right and 
ratify this convention. If we fail to do it, we 
won't be there to enforce a treaty that we 
helped to write, leaving our military and our 

ople more vulnerable to a silent and sud- 
den killer. We will put ourselves in the same 
column with rogue nations like Libya and 
Iraq that reject this treaty, instead of in the 
company of those that set the norms for civ- 
ilized behavior in this world. We will subject 
our chemical companies, among our leading 
exporters, to severe trade restrictions that 
could cost them hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in sales, and cost many Americans good 
jobs. And perhaps most important, we will 
send a clear signal of retreat to the rest of 
the world at the very time when we ought 
to be sending the opposite signal. 

America has led the effort to establish an 
international ban against chemical weapons. 
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Now we have to ratify it and remain on the 
right side of history. If we do, there will be 
new momentum and moral authority to our 
leadership in reducing even more the dan- 
gers of weapons of mass destruction. 

Within my lifetime we’ve made enormous 
strides. Stepping back from the nuclear prec- 
ipice, from the bleak time of fallout shelters 
and air-raid drills. But we have so much more 
to do. We have to strengthen the world’s abil- 
ity to stop the use of deadly diseases as bio- 
logical weapons of war. We have to freeze 
the production of raw materials used for nu- 
clear bombs. We must give greater bite to 
the global watchdogs responsible for detect- 
ing hidden weapons systems and programs. 
Continuing this progress demands constant 
work, nonstop vigilance, and American lead- 
ership. 

There is a second matter that demands bi- 
partisan cooperation in the coming months. 
For 50 years, our Nation has led the world 
not only in building security but in promoting 
global prosperity. Now we have to choose 
whether to continue to shape the inter- 
national economy so that it works for all our 
people or to shrink from its challenges. The 
rapidly growing and ever-changing global 
economy is an inescapable fact of our time. 
In the last 50 years, global trade has in- 
creased 90 fold. Over the next decade, it is 
expected to grow at 3 times the rate of the 
American economy. Nations once divided by 
great gulfs of ge ography and military rivalry 
are now linked by surging currents of com- 
merce. 


Now, the world marketplace does pose 
stiff challenges. But it offers us great oppor- 
tunity. In each of the last 3 years, the United 
States has been ranked the world’s most 


competitive economy. Our exports have 
surged to record levels, our budget deficit 
is now the smallest as a share of national in- 
come of any major economy in the world, 
basic industries have revived, our auto indus- 
try is number one in the world again for the 
first time since the 1970’s. From semi- 
conductors to biotech, to Hollywood, Amer- 
ican firms lead the industries that are remak- 
ing the world. Our economy produced 11'4 
million jobs in the last 4 years for the first 
time ever. Our unemployment today is 5.2 
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percent; that’s 1% percent lower than the 
25-year average before I took office. 

We can make the most of this new eco- 
nomic era. We do not need to be afraid of 
global trade. But in a world where we have 
only 4 percent of the population and where 
the fastest growing markets for our products 
and services are Asia and Latin America, 
where export-related jobs pay 13 to 16 per- 
cent more than other American jobs, we 
don’t have a choice; we have to export. To 
do that, we have to have higher skills, strong- 
er productivity, deeper investment. That’s 
why we have to balance the budget—to keep 
our interest rates down, our investment up, 
and to keep the economy going. 

We have to give our people the best edu- 
cation in the world. That’s why we need the 
new national school standards. We must 
open the doors of college to all. We ought 
to pass the “GI bill” for America’s workers 
I've proposed that would give every unem- 
ployed and underemployed person a skills 
grant to use and get into training that he or 
she needs. 

We must continue to expand research and 
development in both the public and private 
sectors. And in every opportunity, we have 
to press forward for more open international 
trade. 

Our administration has concluded more 
than 200 separate trade agreements, each of 
which opens someone else’s markets wider 
to American business. We fought for 
NAFTA, which created the free market with 
our neighbors, and today, in spite of its eco- 
nomic Crisis, Our exports to Mexico are up 
37 percent over pre-NAFTA levels. We 
broke 7 years of global gridlock and success- 
fully negotiated the new round of GATT, 
which has lowered average tariffs on Ameri- 
cans goods around the world by one-third. 
We have broken down barriers and boosted 
exports to Japan, up 41 percent since 1993 
and 85 percent in the areas where we have 
negotiated specific trade agreements. 

This is a record to build on, not to rest 
on. When the momentum for open market 
falters, the world can easily slide backward. 
And when America falters, our relative posi- 
tion will certainly slide backward. It is unac- 
ceptable for us to sit on the sidelines while 
other nations forge bonds of trade. Only 
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American leadership can create the prosper- 
ity for our people and for the world in the 
next 50 years. And America cannot lead if 
we don’t act. 

And here’s what the issue is: Every Amer- 
ican President since 1974, Democrat and Re- 
publican alike, has had the authority to nego- 
tiate new trade agreements, called fast-track 
negotiating authority, which permits the 
agreements to be presented in a package to 
the Congress to be approved up or down. 
Every time this has been extended with the 
support of Members of Congress of both par- 
ties. That is how we have exercised our most 
fundamental economic leadership. That au- 
thority has expired, and today, I renew my 
call to Congress to give me the authority to 
negotiate new trade agreements that will cre- 
ate opportunities for our workers and our 
businesses in the global economy and will 
maintain our leadership in creating the kind 
of world we want the young people who are 
here in this audience to live in. 

We have seen in the past 6 months what 
a strong trade agreement can do for our peo- 
ple and our businesses. The information 
technology agreement that we reached with 
37 other nations in December will eliminate 
tariffs and unshackle trade on $500 billion 
of trade in computers, semiconductors, and 
telecommunications. This amounts to a $5 
billion cut in tariffs on American products 
exported to other nations. It can lead to hun- 
dreds of thousands of high-wage jobs for 
Americans. 

Now, if Congress grants fast track author- 
ity, I can use it to open trade in areas where 
American firms are leading and where our 
future lies. We lead the world in high tech- 
nology. In years to come, we must press to 
tear down barriers that keep that technology, 
products like computer software, medical 
equipment, environmental technology out of 
other markets. 

We lead the world in agricultural exports. 
We have to negotiate trade agreements to 
open even more markets. We will negotiate 
a comprehensive free trade agreement with 
Chile and follow through on our leadership 
to determine the future of trade in our own 
hemisphere with our own neighbors, all of 
whom but one are democracies... And we have 
to keep them that way and keep them strong. 
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We will press aggressively to open markets 

1 Asia as well. We must also continue to 
open opportunities in the world’s newest 
market economies. In particular, I urge Con- 
gress to support my new partnership for free- 
dom, to expand trade and investment, en- 
trench free markets in democracy, and pro- 
mote stability in Russia and the New Inde- 
pendent States. 

If we don’t seize these opportunities, our 
competitors surely will. Let me just give you 
one example. Last year, for the first time 
ever, Latin American nations had more trade 
with Europe than the United States. There 
is no reason to think that others will wait 
while we sit idle. These nations, in Latin 
America especially, are our friends; they're 
our partners. They have done an enormously 
important thing in moving to freedom and 
democracy in the last few years all over 
Central and South America. We dare not let 
this opportunity pass us by. 

I am determined that the new trade agree- 
ments we seek will be good for our working 
people. After all, we’ve got 11! million more 
jobs and 5.2 percent unemployment. We 
know we can make it good for the American 
people. And I am determined that they will 
be good for the environment. More and 
more, in the future, we will see nations nego- 
tiating environmental partnerships for the 
sake of their economies and the stability of 
their society and the future of their children. 

I have asked the United States Trade Rep- 
resentative, Charlene Barshefsky, to work 
with Members of Congress of both parties, 
with labor and business and environmental 
groups to try to reach consensus on these 
issues. But let me be clear: There is one con- 
sensus we cannot avoid. We cannot shrink 
from the challenges of leadership in the glob- 
al economy. 

Trade and communications are remaking 
our world. They're bringing it closer to- 
gether. They’re bringing a revolution in glob- 
al trade. Because in the long run we know 
that it’s going to happen, we ought to lead 
it. We have to lead it. And if we do, it will 
increase our buying power and expand our 
exports. American workers and businesses, 
given the chance, can outcompete anyone, 
and I hope Congress will help me let them 
do just that. 
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The larger question we face is as old as 
America, whether to turn inward or reach 
outward, whether to fear change or embrace 
it. Over the past 50 years, over the past 4 
years, I believe we've made the choices that 
have served America well. 

Now we face another moment of choice. 
While we no longer face a single implacable 
foe, the enemy of our time is inaction. It is 
so easy to be inactive when things seem to 
be going well and so easy to believe a new 
choice will cause more trouble than it will 
do good. But we did not get where we are 
today by being inactive or by sitting on the 
sidelines. The decisions we make in the next 
few months will set America’s course in the 
world for the next 50 years. We have to make 
them together, and they must be the right 
ones. 

Thank you very much. 

Security Classified Information 

[A participant asked if the President would 
support legislation proposed by the Commis- 
sion on Protection and Reduction of Govern- 
ment Secrecy to place restraints on security 
classification of Government documents and 


to create a declassification center to report 
to Congress on progress in that area. | 


The President. Well, first of all, let me 
say, the short answer to your question is: I 
think there has to be—we have to do some- 
thing about it to respond to the commission’s 
report and to respond to the fact that there 
are too many people who can make too many 
things classified in the Government. And we 
are reviewing the report. We have also start- 
ed conversations with Members of Congress 
about it. And I’m—we’re attempting to fash- 
ion what we think is the appropriate re- 
sponse. But let me remind you that I believe 
that we ought to unearth more documents 
and not keep so many secrets for so long. 

I've worked very hard to open up docu- 
ments since I’ve been President. We did it 
with the human radiation experiments. We 
have conducted a relentless effort to find out 
what really happened in the Gulf war, in 
terms of whether our people were or were 
not and to what extent exposed to dangerous 
chemicals. And in any number of other ways, 
I support the general thrust for the commis- 
sion’s report. 
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I have asked my staff to study it. I have 
not received a specific recommendation on 
the specific points in the report, but generally 
I think there is too much secrecy in the Gov- 
ernment, and I think too many people have 
too much unfettered discretion just to de- 
clare documents secret, and I think that you 
will see some significant progress coming out 


of this. 


Domestic Chemical Weapons Stockpiles 


[A participant said that his county contains 
a stockpile of aging chemical weapons and 
has no adequate highway system for evacu- 
ation and pointed out that the disposal sched- 
ule has fallen. behind. He asked about more 
intense security of such sites and expansion 
of highway infrastructure. | 


The President. You've asked me a ques- 
tion no one’s ever asked me before, but I 
can tell you the answer to the first question 
is, does it make more sense to bring more 
attention to the country about it? The answer 
to that is yes if, for no other reason, not just 
because of what your people may be exposed 
to but because one of the reasons we decided 
to destroy all this before I ever came along— 
my predecessors made that decision, it was 
the right one—is that you don’t want even 
small amounts of these kinds of chemicals 
in the wrong hands—can be used for very 
bad things. 

And let me also say—now, on the second 
question, I will have to go back and see what 
the facts are and see what we can do to accel- 
erate it. I don’t know enough now to give 
you a sensible answer, but you’ve asked a 
good question, and I will get an answer, and 
I'll get back to you. And let me just make 
one other point on this. Some of the oppo- 
nents of the Chemical Weapons Convention 
say, “Well, you know, you can’t protect every- 
body against everything.” Well, if that were 
the standard, we'd never have any treaties, 
and we wouldn't pass any laws. 

You know, still, some people may be able 
to cook up chemical weapons in laboratories 
in their garages. But if you look at what hap- 
pened to the Japanese people, for example, 
when the extremist sect unleashed the sarin 
gas in the Tokyo subway, it was a devastating 


thing. 
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Now, maybe they could or could not do 
that once the chemical weapons regime is 
fully in force and we have much tighter re- 
strictions on what can cross national lines. 
But one thing we know for sure: Japan has 
already ratified this treaty because they have 
suffered through this, and they know even 
if somebody who has got a half-cocked idea 
and a home-baked laboratory can go out and 
do something terrible like this, there will be 
fewer incidents like this if we pass the Chem- 
ical Weapons Convention. 

And I think it’s very interesting—a lot of 
the objections that have been raised to this 
convention in America were totally dismissed 
out of hand in Japan, a country that has genu- 
inely suffered from chemicals like this in the 
hands of terrorists. But that goes back to the 
question the gentleman from Alabama asked, 
and it’s one of the reasons we want to destroy 
our stockpiles as quickly as possible, because, 
in addition to the risks that people in the 
area are exposed to, we want to minimize 
the chances that anybody ever can get their 
hands on any of this for mischievous, evil 
purposes. 


Rogue States and Chemical Weapons 
Secrets 


[A participant asked the President to respond 
to the argument that the Chemical Weapons 
Convention might allow some rogue states ac- 
cess to U.S. chemical weapons secrets and 
asked if he would be willing to change the 
treaty. | 


The President. Well, first of all, it is— 
let me answer the second question first, and 
then I'll go back. In general, obviously no 
one country can change the body of a treaty 
which has already been ratified by other 
countries; we can’t do that, and lots of other 
countries have ratified it. But every country 
is empowered to, in effect, attach a set of 
understandings as to what the treaty means, 
and as long as they're not plainly inconsistent 
with the thrust of the document and don’t 
vitiate it, they can go forward. And one of 
the things we've been doing with a lot of the 
opponents and the skeptics of the treaty— 
Senator Helms, for example, and others 
raised, I think, 30 different questions in the 
beginning, and we have reached agreement, 
I believe, in 20 of those 30 areas, and we've 
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offered alternatives that we believe are rea- 
sonable in the other areas. 

Let me just say for those of you who may 
not understand this, Iran is a signatory of 
the—they have ratified the Chemical Weap- 
ons Convention. Iraq and Libya have not and 
will not. The concern is that if a country is 
attacked by chemical weapons, and they are 
part of the treaty, that all the rest of us have 
pledged to do something to help them. And 
the concern would be—well, what if Iran is 
attacked by Iraq and the United States and 
Germany, for example, give them a lot of so- 
phisticated defense technology on chemical 
weapons, and they turn around and use the 
chemical weapons against someone else. In 
other words, if they turned out to have lied 
about their promise in the treaty. That’s the 
argument. 

We have made it clear that, as regards 
other countries, we will not do anything to 
give them our technology—not Iran, not any- 
body—and that’s what our response will be, 
will be limited to helping them deal with the 
health effects of the attack. We will help peo- 
ple in medical ways and with other things 
having to do with the health consequences. 

So I believe that the compromise we have 
reached on that, once it becomes fully public 
and the language is dealt with, will be accept- 
able to at least most of those who have op- 
posed the treaty on that ground. 


Cuba 


[A participant asked about the difference be- 
tween the U.S. policy of engagement and 
trade with communist countries in Southeast 
Asia vis-a-vis the policy of embargo for Cuba, 
suggesting it would be better to open up 
Cuba. | 


The President. Well, 1 think, first of all, 
as a practical matter, with each of these coun- 
tries, we do what we think is in our interest 
and what is most likely to further our interest. 

Secondly, the other three countries you 
have mentioned have not murdered any 
Americans lately. We had a law that I strong- 
ly supported—the Cuba democracy act. |! 
strongly supported it. I thought it was abso- 
lutely the right policy. It strengthened the 
economic embargo but also gave us a chance 
to open up relations to Cuba and to take care 
of humanitarian problems, to facilitate travel, 
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to do all kinds of things. And we were imple- 
menting that law. It gave the Executive req- 
uisite flexibility. 

And in return for the Cuba democracy act, 
the Castro government illegally shot down 
two planes and murdered Americans. And so 
we changed our policy. Congress was out- 
raged. They passed the Helms-Burton law, 
and I signed it regretfully but not reluctantly. 
And our policy toward Cuba, therefore today, 
is one that was dictated by Cuba, not by the 
United States. And until I see some indica- 
tion of willingness to change, it’s going to 
be very difficult to persuade me to change 
our policy. And I would have a different atti- 
tude toward China or Vietnam or North 
Korea if they murdered any Americans. And 
I would hope you would want me to have 
a different attitude toward them if they did. 


President’s Legacy and Aspirations for 
the Future 


[A participant said his son’s class would vote 
for the first time in 2004 and asked what the 
President's legacy would be for them and 
what they could do to prepare themselves for 
the future. | 


The President. Let me answer the second 
question first. I think the following things I 
would recommend to the fifth graders to pre- 
pare themselves for the 21st century. Num- 
ber one, first and foremost, be a good stu- 
dent. Learn all you can. Learn the hard 
things as well as those that aren’t hard for 
you. And stay out of trouble. Don’t do some- 
thing dumb, like get involved with drugs or 
alcohol or something that will wreck your life. 
Learn. Be a good student. 

Secondly, get to know people who are your 
age but who are different from you, people 
of a different racial or ethnic group, people 
of a different religion, because you're going 
to live in the most multi-ethnic, multi-racial, 
multi-religious democracy in human history. 
And how we handle that will determine 
whether the 21st century is also an American 
century. Still somewhat of an open question, 
although I’m encouraged about it. 

The third thing I would say is, learn as 
much as you can about the rest of the world, 
because it will be a smaller world and you 
will need to know more about it. 
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And the fourth thing I would say is, start 
to take the responsibilities of citizenship seri- 
ously and find some way—even at the age 
of ten—to be of service in your community, 
whether it’s helping some student in your 
school that’s not learning as well as he or 
she should or doing something on the week- 
ends to help people who are unfortunate. I 
think that we need to build an ethic of citizen 
service into our young people. 

Those are the four things I would advise 
him to do. 

In terms of what I hope the legacy will 
be, I hope people will look back on this pe- 
riod and say that while I was President, we 
prepared America for the 21st century basi- 
cally in three ways: that we preserved the 
American dream of opportunity for every- 
body who is willing to work for it; number 
two, that we preserved America’s leadership 
for peace and freedom and prosperity in the 
world, and the world is a better place because 
of it; and number three, that Americans are 
living in greater harmony with one another 
as one America because we passionately ad- 
vocated a respect for people’s differences 
and respect for our shared values, and we 
made real progress in overcoming these di- 
vides and extremist hatreds that have not 
only weakened our democracy but are vir- 
tually destroying countries all around the 
world. 

Or in a more pedestrian way, I hope at 
least people will say, “Well, after Bill Clinton 
was President, at least we had a new set of 
problems to deal with.” [Laughter] 

In 1983, I was in Portland, Maine, at a 
Governors conference. And the former Sen- 
ator and former Secretary of State, Edmund 
Muskie, who recently passed away—a re- 
markable man—was there. And we were hav- 
ing a visit, and he said, “You know, I loved 
being a Governor. In some ways I liked it 
even more than being a Senator or Secretary 
of State. I liked running something.” 

And I said, “How did you keep score, Sen- 
ator Muskie? How did you know whether you 
had succeeded or not?” He said, “I knew I 
had succeeded if my successor had a new 
set of problems.” [Laughter] And you think 
about it, we will always have problems; it’s 
endemic to the human condition and to the 
nature of life. The way you define progress 
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is if you get a new set of problems and if 
you get over it. 

And particularly I feel on this whole issue 
of how we deal with our racial diversity. It’s 
something, of course, that’s dominated my 
whole life because I grew up as a Southerner. 
But it’s a very different issue now. It’s more 
than black Americans and white Americans. 
The majority of students in the Los Angeles 
County schools are Hispanic. And there are 
four school districts in America—four— 
where there are children who have more 
than 100 different racial, ethnic, or linguistic 
backgrounds within the school districts al- 
ready. 

So this is a big deal. And every issue that 
we debate, whether it’s affirmative action or 
immigration or things that seem only periph- 
erally involved in this, need to be viewed 
through the prism of how we can preserve 
one America, the American dream, our 
shared values, and still accord people real re- 
spect and appreciation for their independent 
heritages. It will be a great, great challenge. 
It’s a challenge that, by the way, I think the 
newspapers of the country can do a lot to 
help promote in terms of advancing dialogue, 
diversifying your own staffs, doing the things 
that will help America to come to grips with 
what it means not to be a country with a 
legacy of slavery and the differences between 
blacks and whites but to have grafted on to 
that not only the immigration patterns of the 
early 20th century but what is happening to 
us now. 

It is really potentially a great thing for 
America that we are becoming so multi-eth- 
nic at the time the world is becoming so 
closely tied together. But it’s also potentially 
a powder keg of problems and heartbreak 
and division and loss. And how we handle 
it will determine, really—that single question 
may be the biggest determinant of what we 
look like 50 years from now and what our 
position in the world is and what the children 
of that age will have to look forward to. 


National Economy 


[A participant said his area had been dev- 
astated by downsizing of the military and 
asked how the President’s trade policies 
would help revive its citizens’ spirits and its 
economy. | 
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The President. Well, let's talk about the 
downsizing of the military and the trade pol- 
icy. The trade policy alone won’t necessarily 
revive a place with a stagnant economy, be- 
cause very often the trade policy increases 
jobs in the places that are already doing well, 
because success will build on success. So the 
only way it can help is if the people in the 
Mohawk Valley can identify companies that 
are going to have to expand because of ex- 
panding trade and try to get the expansions 
to locate there. 

But what I think is important—and I be- 
lieve the United States, first of all, has an 
extra obligation to communities that have 
been adversely affected by military 
downsizing. And we have worked very hard 
to accelerate the rate at which we work with 
communities that have had _ military 
downsizing, to give them back the resources 
that they can use to rebuild their commu- 
nities. In many places, we’ve had a lot of suc- 
cess; in some places we haven't. 

Secondly, I think it’s important that in 
areas like yours the United States gives great- 
er economic incentives for new investment 
to diversify the economy. One of the things 
that I have asked the Congress to do in my 
balanced budget plan is to more than double 
the number of empowerment zones and en- 
terprise communities from the numbers we 
have now in the new plan, so we can give 
real incentives for people to invest their 
money and to create good, stable, long-term 
jobs in areas with high unemployment rates. 

If there’s anything else you can think of 
I can do, I'll be happy to do it. If there’s 
anything we should have done in the defense 
downsizing to benefit your area that we 
haven’t done, I'll be happy to look into that. 
But I think the main thing we have to do 
at the national level is to keep the economy 
strong and then to create extra incentives for 
people—like people we're trying to move 
from welfare to work where I proposed some 
special incentives—or for places with high 
unemployment rates, so that we can more 
uniformly spread economic opportunity. 

When you see that America has a 5.2 per- 
cent unemployment rate, that’s very mislead- 
ing. We have a lot of States with unemploy- 
ment rates below 4 percent now. We have 
within States a lot of communities with un- 
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employment rates below 5.2 percent. But we 
still have places with unemployment rates of 
7, 8, 9, 10, 12 percent. And so the trick is 
to create the economic incentives that will 
even out the investment patterns. And that’s 
what I’m trying to do. And if you can think 
of anything specific I can do to help you, 
I hope you'll feel free to contact me and let 
me know. 


Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:17 p.m. at the 
].W. Marriott Hotel. In his remarks, he referred 
to Bob Giles, board president, American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these remarks. 


Statement on the District Court 
Decision Striking Down the 
Line Item Veto 


April 11, 1997 


I firmly believe that the lower court has 
ruled incorrectly in striking down this land- 
mark line item veto legislation. 1 continue 
to believe that the line item veto—a power 
exercised by 43 Governors—is an important 
tool for the President to strike wasteful 
spending and tax items from legislation. The 
last Congress took the right step in enacting 
this important tool, and I was very pleased 
to sign it into law. 

The Solicitor General has reviewed the de- 
cision and has authorized an immediate ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme Court. 
The Solicitor General intends to ask the Su- 
preme Court to expedite the consideration 
of the appeal and to schedule argument in 
June so that the case can be decided before 
the conclusion of the Court’s term at the end 
of June. 


This action has my strong support. It is 
my hope that it will result in an expedited 
ruling that clears up any confusion. 


Apr. 11 / Administration of William J. Clinton, 1997 


Proclamation 6987—Pan American 
Day and Pan American Week, 1997 
April 11, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year, we pause to reflect on how the 
34 free countries of the Western Hemisphere 
are inextricably linked to a shared vision 
through the common thread of democracy, 
free trade, and mutual respect. This vision 
can be achieved by continuing our efforts to 
create a hemispheric free trade area and by 
working together to uphold democracy, de- 
fend human rights, and defeat the scourge 
of narcotics trafficking. 

The citizens of the Americas have made 
remarkable progress toward the advance- 
ment of democratic values and institutions, 
as well as the creation of integrated markets 
within which goods may be exchanged freely 
in acommon market of ideas and innovation. 
Today, every country in our hemisphere— 
with one exception—has made the promise 
of democracy a reality. These countries have 
recognized that representative democracy is 
essential for guaranteeing the basic human 
rights of their citizens. Through common ef- 
fort, we can make this gift of freedom a re- 
ality for all. 

The United States applauds the people of 
Paraguay for their great accomplishment in 
resolving last year’s constitutional crisis, and 
we welcome the central role of the Organiza- 
tion of American States in defending democ- 
racy in Paraguay. We commend the people 
and government of Guatemala for their suc- 
cess in forging a comprehensive peace ac- 
cord, and we encourage the spirit of rec- 
onciliation that has firmly taken root 
throughout Central America. Americans con- 
tinue to maintain a special consideration for 
the people of Haiti as they strive to consoli- 
date their new democracy and set the stage 
for economic growth. Today, all of us must 
work together to encourage the one coun- 
try—Cuba—that has not embraced our com- 
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mon purpose to join the communities of de- 
mocracies. 

As the united standard bearers of democ- 
racy in the Western Hemisphere, we now ap- 
proach a new century of unprecedented pos- 
sibilities. Our vision is bold, and our expecta- 
tions are high. Our cooperative spirit was 
nurtured through the Summit of the Ameri- 
cas, where we committed ourselves to free 
trade, representative democracy, relief from 
poverty, and respect for the environment. 
We are now collaborating closely with others 
in the hemisphere to prepare the agenda for 
the next Summit of the Americas, to be held 
in Santiago in March 1998. Never before has 
there been such a window of opportunity to 
promote a higher standard of living through 
improved access to quality education and 
adequate health care. Working together, we 
can prove that democracy provides the 
means for improving the daily lives of all the 
citizens of the Americas. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim Monday, April 14, 
1997, as Pan American Day and April 13 
through April 19, 1997, as Pan American 
Week. I urge the Governors of the 50 States, 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of Puer- 
to Rico, and the officials of other areas under 
the flag of the United States of America to 
honor these observances with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:18 a.m., April 14, 1997] 


NotE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on April 15. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





April 6 

The President appointed James B. King to 
be the Director of the Office of Personnel 
Management as a recess appointee. 


April 7 

The President announced the appoint- 
ment of Ambassador Robert S. Gelbard as 
the Special Representative of the President 
and the Secretary of State for Implementa- 
tion of the Dayton Peace Accords. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
North Dakota and ordered Federal aid to 
supplement State and local recovery efforts 
in the area struck by severe flooding, severe 
winter storms, heavy spring rain, rapid 
snowmelt, high winds, ice jams, and ground 
saturation due to high water tables beginning 
February 28 and continuing. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
South Dakota and ordered Federal aid to 
supplement State and local recovery efforts 
in the area struck by severe flooding, severe 
winter storms, heavy spring rain, rapid 
snowmelt, high winds, and ice jams begin- 
ning February 3 and continuing. 


April 8 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Minnesota and ordered Federal aid to sup- 
plement State and local recovery efforts in 
the area struck by severe flooding, severe 
winter storms, snowmelt, high winds, rain, 
and ice beginning March 21 and continuing. 


April 9 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Leah Rabin in the Oval Office to discuss the 
Middle East peace process. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Elizabeth Moler as Deputy Sec- 
retary of the Department of Energy. 
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April 10 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Katherine Bryan and Howard 
Torgrove to the Advisory Committee on the 
Arts of the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Diane Asadorian, Albert Abramson, 
Gerda Klein, and Leonard Wilf to the U.S. 
Holocaust Memorial Council. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint James D. Cunningham, Sr., to serve 
as a member of the National Partnership 
Council. 

The President announced his intention to 
reappoint Victoria Murphy as a member of 
the J. William Fulbright Foreign Scholarship 
Board. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Ruth Yone Tamura to serve as a 
member of the National Museum Services 
Board. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Andrew J. Pincus for the position 
of General Counsel for the Department of 
Commerce. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Yerker Andersson, Gina McDon- 
ald, Bonnie O’Day, and Shirley Welsh Ryan 
to the National Council on Disability. 


April 11 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Edward William Gnehm, Jr., to 
serve as Director General of the Foreign 
Service. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Karl F. Inderfurth to serve as an 
Assistant Secretary of State for South Asian 
Affairs. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 
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Submitted April 7 


James B. King, 

of Massachusetts, to be Director of the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management for a term of 
4 years (reappointment), to which position 
he was appointed during the last recess of 
the Senate. 


Submitted April 8 


James William Blagg, 

of Texas, to be U.S. Attorney for the Western 
District of Texas for the term of 4 years, vice 
Ronald F. Ederer, resigned. 


Calvin D. Buchanan, 

of Mississippi, to be U.S. Attorney for the 
Northern District of Mississippi for a term 
of 4 years, vice Robert Q. Whitwell, resigned. 


James Allan Hurd, Jr., 

of the Virgin Islands, to be U.S. Attorney for 
the District of the Virgin Islands for the term 
of 4 years, vice James W. Diehm, resigned. 


Ruth Y. Tamura, 

of Hawaii, to be a member of the National 
Museum Services Board for a term expiring 
December 6, 2001 (reappointment). 


John D. Trasvina, 

of California, to be Special Counsel for Im- 
migration-Related Unfair Employment Prac- 
tices for a term of 4 years, vice William Ho- 
Gonzalez, term expired 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released April 7 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 

Fact sheet on the Federal Election Commis- 


sion request for additional funding for FY 
1997 and FY 1998 
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Announcement of appointment for the Di- 
rector of National AIDS Policy 


Released April 9 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released April 10 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Health and 
Human Services Secretary Donna Shalala, 
Assistant to the President for Domestic Pol- 
icy Bruce Reed, and Senior Policy Advisor 
to the Vice President Elaine Kamarck on im- 
plementation of welfare reform 

Announcement on national and State-by- 


State statistics on the decline of welfare case- 
loads during the President's first term 





Released April 11 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the formation of a government of unity 
and reconciliation in Angola 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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